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PREFACE. 


At a time like the present when Indian and 
European gentlemen and ladies are beginning to 
mix more freely in each other’s society, it has 
seemed to the writer that there is a want of 
some kind of manual of linglish manners and 
usages, to which Indian gentlemen might refer in 
case of uncertainty. It is with the object of aid- 
ing and furthering in this way such friendly in- 
tercourse that the present work has been under- 
taken. 

It will be observed that the author has endea- 
voured to include everything on the subject of 
etiquette that may be useful to all classes of Indian 
gentlemen that are or may be brought into con- 
tact w^ith Europeans ; and that, consequently, 
various details have been introduced, which would 
have been unnecessary in a book intended only 
for the higher and more educated classes. 

The writer s best thanks arc due to the Bengal 
Secretariat, to the Assistant Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, and to the Private Secretary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for valuable help 
and information, as w’^ell as to several friends who 
have kindly looked through the proofs of this work 
and made sundry useful suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


lilTiQUETTK may be defined as a body of rules to guide 
our behaviour in polite society. 

Society (by which is meant the whole community of 
gentlefolk in any country) has, by a general consensu^ 
of opinion, laid down these rules for its own well-being 
and preservation, and they are, therefore, imjiortant to all 
those who wish to belong to it. 

'fo the Indian gentleman, particularly, who desires to 
mix in English society, a knowledge of the rules of 
lilnglish etiquette is important, because in its details the 
etiquette of one community often differs widely from 
that of another ; and it is quite possible that tastes and 
habits that are apiirovcd in Indian, may be discounten- 
anced in European, society. 

I’o a large extent, however, these rules of conduct 
are the same among ladies and gentlemen everywhere, 
since the essence of politeness is a dclicale regard for 
the feelings of others, and the first element of good 
manners is unselfishness. Thus manners are really based 
upon morals ; and courtesy, when we come to analyse it, 
is found to be the outcome of the virtues of reverence, 
forbearance, and self-control. 

Ebr India, an era of change has begun : gradually 
her time-honoured customs arc being modified, and 
her ancient landmarks removed. And there is danger 
that, •with much that is not worth preserving, the simple 
w., E. I 
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dignity and reftfi^d courtesy that marked the “ fine old 
Indian gentlemiUi.” may be thrust aside by the new 
ideas and levelling theories which the first superficial 
contact with Western knowledge and civilization brings 
in its train. “Let us/’ then, in the words of Mr. 
Gladstone ’ (words which young India would do well 
to take to heart) “remember that in our best achieve* 
niients lie hid the seeds of danger ; and beware lest 
the dethronement of Custom, to make place for Right, 
should displace, along mth it, that principle of Reverence 
which bestows a di.scipline absolutely invaluable in the 
formation of character.” 


* rj/e Ninctiicnth Centufy, Jan., 18S7 



CHAPTER 1. 

('.KNFRAL RUI.KS OF BEHAVIOUR, DRESS, &C. 

1. To chew anything (such as pan or betel) in Eng- 
lish society is not considered polite. Learn, therefore, to 
abstain from the practice when you are in the company 
of European gentlemen and ladies ; and avoid, as far as 
possible, coming into their neighbourhood just after 
chewing without having previously cleansed your mouth. 
Courtesy in this matter is imperative on all Indian 
gentlemen who wish to show a polite consideration 
towards their European friends and acquaintances ; just 
as a European gentleman would be bound not to smoke 
a cigar in Indian society, if he knew that it objected 
to the practice. 

2 . Do not (if you can help it) expectorate or clear 
your throat with a loud noise in public. If cither action 
is necessary, retire to some private place for the purpose. 
In the society of English gentlemen and ladies especi- 
ally the practice should be avoided. And since the 
sound of it is quite as unpleasant to them as the action 
itself, endeavour to go out of hearing whenever you 

indulge in it. . 

Again, an Indian gentleman should be careful in 
company to suppress “ those ebullitions which are consi- 
dered amongst his own people to be indicative of his 
having enjoyed his breakfast.”’ Hiccuping, &c., i^ 
* Social Lift in India. 
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tolerable in the home circle, is very unbecoming in 
public. 

fry also to avoid loud coughing>or violent blowing of 
the nose (which should neverht dontfwith the fingers), &c.. 
In public, and do not sniff or snuffle. All such noises 
are unpleasant to others, and therefore impolite. I.astly, 
when you mix in European society, never be unpro- 
vided with a pocket-handkerchief. 

I 3. Shun the common practice, when seated, of jog- 
ging up and down with your body, or of crossing your 
legs, and then swinging one of them to and fro. 
■Do not get into the way of patting or stroking any part of 
‘your person. Wherever you arc, it is well to avoid these 
practices, because they easily grow into habits, and you will 
be liable to fall into them unconsciously to the annoyance 
of others. For the same reason, it is well to avoid the 
habit of lollirig or lounging in your seat, or of nursing 
your leg. Do not stretefl out your legs in front of you or 
spread them wide apart ; and do not sit, in public, with 
your legs aloft upon a chair or table. Be easy, but 
at the same time graceful in your demeanour in public. 
Walk with the body erect, but not stiff : do not slouch. 
l>et the arms swing slightly with the motion of the body. 
The chest should be expanded, the shoulders thrown 
back, and the toes only slightly turned out. 

4. When you are in society, remember that it is im- 
polite to whisper, hum, or whistle, or to break out into 
loud roars of laughter. Laugh, if you will, but do so 
gently and naturally. When laughing, do not cover your 
mouth with your hwd. Do not drum with yoor .fingers 
or twiddle your thumbs. Do not yawn, or, if you. must. 
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place your hand before your mouth during the process. 
Never bite or pick your nails or scratch yourself, and 
avoid the little nervous gestures in which some people 
indulge, such as fingering their noses, or laying hold, 
of their eacw during cQiiversation. Avoid making your^ 
toilet in public, as cleaning your nails or picking your 
teeth ; and do not scratch your head, or pic k your nose ” 
or your ear. Do not_read a newspaper or a book in an 
audible whisi)er, as it disturbs those near you. 

5. Avoid the use of slang expressions of any kind, 
either in speech or writing. It is well to ^eschew fine 
l.inguage as much as possible ; but it is much more 
desirable to eschew slang. In the first place, «ince you 
are unfamiliar with its use, you will probably employ it 
incorrertly ; and, in (he second place, even if y^u do not 
make mistakes m using it, slang in the mouth of a 
foreigner sounds inappropriate. Worse than slang ^jwre 
English oaths, occasionally indulged in by 

men who wish to ajjpear at their ease with*Europeans, 
and who may fall into the use of bad language in society, 
in ignonmee of the meaning or force of the words they 
employ. In general society, swearing, &c., whoever.' 
practises it, is always a breach of politeness. 

6. An Indian gentleman, when talking to Englishmen 
or in their hearing, should not speak of other 
Englishmen, whether official or non-official, without givir^ 
them their appropriate title.s. Thus, he should not say 

Brawn told me so-and-so,” but Mr. Browm, or Sir 
Richard Brawn, or Lord Brown, as the case may be. 
Also, never use the initial of a person’s name to desig“ 
nate him or her, as Mr. P.^ Mrs. C.^ Miss JV. 
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7. The higher classes of English people practise a 
greater reticence, both in speech and writing, than is 
customary among Indian gentlemen of the same classes ; 
and there are several words and expressions denoting parts 
or functions of the human body, which are talx)oed in 

r lite society, since they suggest unpleasant ideas. 

An English gentleman W'ould not, for instance, talk 
aljout “a pain in his stomachf or use the word stomach " 
at all (in reference to himself or his friends) in ordinary 
conversation or correspondence, unless he were commu- 
nicating with his doctor. Especially would he avoid such 
words in the hearing of ladies. 

Should you, therefore, have occasion to ask (whether 
verbally or in writing) for leave on the ground of illness, 
do not enumerate all the jmrticulars of your complaint ; 
it is sufficient to state briefly what it is. Similarly, 
if you should compose a brief memoir or account of 
a friend's illness and death for the general public, do not 
insert unpleasant details of his disorder. You are not 
writing a medical diagnosis or report of his case ; such 
frankness of expression is, therefore, unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, do not discuss ailments of any kind in company, 
especially when a lady is the subject of them, 'fhe 
mention even of some disorders (such as Diarrhoea or 
Dysentery) should be avoided. 

There are other words and subjects, such as adultery^ 
famicationy childbirthy miscarriage^ 6^^., of which mention 
should not be made in the general intercourse of poJite 
society: In social conversation, especially when la^es 




* “ Uelly " is worse still. If necessity arises* use abdoipea."* 
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are present, it is well to avoid topics (as, for instance, 
Sanitation) which may lead to the introduction of words 
or expressions such as may offend the ears of the com- 
pany. 

There is, no doubt, such a thing as a too great 
siiueamishness in matters of this kind ; but it is better 
for an Indian gentleman mixing in European society 
to err on the side of over-caution than on the side of 
laxity regarding them. 

8. In any place of public resort, such as the corridor 
of a public hall, or at a Garden Party or other gathering, 
do not stand about with your friends in knots and stare 
at ladies and gentlemen as they pass ; or make remarks 
to your companions about them in their hearing. 
Those who are so treated will probably take no outward 
notice of such conduct, but they none the less recognise 
it as impolite towards themselves. 

If you are standing in the way of any one who wants to 
pass you, politely make way for him at once. Avoid 
doing so grudgingly or as if your aim were to give him 
just room enough and no more. Do not be afraid 
that you are, under any circumstances, doing anything 
undignified or servile in readily drawing aside and making 
room for others ; such conduct is one of the character- 
istics of the true gentleman. If any one is standing in 
your way, do not push past him, but say “Will you 
allow me to pass ? ” or “ Excuse me.” 

9. Do not be over-sensitive. Learn to tolerate criti- 
cism. : He that can bear to be told of his faults will the 
sooner learn to mend them. '} Do not be ready to put 
a bad construction upon anything that is said to or 
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about you, and do not take offence where none is intend- 
ed. It sometimes happens that Indian gentlemen con- 
sider themselves to have l^een ill-treated by P2uropeans, 
simply through their misunderstanding or misconstruing 
words or actions of the latter. Englishmen, again, are 
apt, on occasion, to be somewhat rough and ready in 
what they say and do ; but rememl)er that such down- 
right conduct is not necessarily overbearing, and do not 
convert a hasty word or what is intended only for a 
jest into a deadly insult. Learn, in short, to adopt a 
friendly attitude towards Europeans rather thaft one of 
reserve and suspicion. 

to. Do not be too ready to indulge your curiosity. 
Thus, it is very impolite to make any attempt to look over 
the shoulder of any one who is reading or writing any- 
thing, as a book or a letter, without his j>ermission. Be- 
ware of prying into matters that do not concern you. 
If, for example, a gentleman brings al>ook into the room 
where you are, do not tfy to spy out its title, much less 
take it up in your hands and look at it unasked. Or 
if, again, there is anything unusual about his dress, &c., 
do not stare at or draw the attention of others to the 
peculiarity. Never take liberties with any but your inti- 
mate friends and companions, and never intrude. People 
may .say nothing ; but they mentally resent such treat- 
ment all the same. These may perhaps seem small 
matters ; but remember that a calm reserve of demean- 
our is a special mark of politeness. , 

u. Avoid writing begging letters, or applying for 
assistance to others unless you have solid grounds for 
believing tliat you have some special claim upon their 
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good offices, or that they are really interested in your 
welfare. Do not assum^that a kind .universal ben e- 
volence is"^"quality inherent in all English gentlemen, 
anil ask them to give you help, pecuniary or otherwise, 
both in season and out of season . Cultivate a habit andt 
feeling of independence, and learn to rely upon your 
own exertions rather than upon the kindness or for- 
bearance of others for success in life. 

1 )o not, therefore, write a letter to a stranger, begging 
him to defray the expenses of your education, or to a 
newspifper manager, asking him to supply you with his 
paper gratis, or to an author, requesting him to make yoa 
a present of his book. / Be chary of appeals ad misericor- 
diam (/>., to the pity of the person addressed) ; claims 
or entreaties for assistance should be based on your own 
merits and abilities rather than upon your poverty or 
misfortunes. ) Hence, applications for a Government or 
other post simply or mainly on the ground that you have 
a large family to support, or appeals to an examiner to 
give you passinarks because it is your “ last chance,” are 
inadmissible. Make self-help, rather than dependence 
upon others, the watch-word of your career. 

12. Next door to begging is borrowing, which is al- 
most equally to be avoided. If you borrow anything, 
let it be only from intimate friends, and not from any 
casual acquaintance, and always be very careful to return 
the article borrowed as quickly as possible. Never 
borrow money from anybody if you can avoid doing so ; 
but, if you do, to be careless about returning it is doubly 
inexcusable. 

Do not fall into the habit of borrowing books ; it is 
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better to buy them for yourself (if they are worth having), 
or to procure them from a lending library. People who 
value their books never much like to lend them ; and 
to ask them to do so, unless you are on intimate terms 
with them, is a liberty which you are not justifie?S"in 
taking. Be very careful in your treatment of borrowed 
books, whether lent you by a friend or procured from a 
library ; do not soil or dog's-ear them or make pencil 
notes or other marks in the margin. Finally, be very 
particular to return books borrowed from a friend to their 
owner within a reasonable time ; do not keep thorn 
indefinitely, till he is obliged to ask for them back ; it is 
your duty, not his, to see that they are returned. 

13. Whatever kind of dress you wear, be clean and 
neat in your person and attire. Keep your finger-nails 
short and free from dirt. Be careful that there are no 
buttons missing from your shirt or your chapkan. 

If you wear a “ brimless cap ” or skull-cup of any kind, 
see that it is not soiled with dust or grease ; but, 
in your social intercourse with Europeans, it is better 
to wear either the shamla or the mo^li pagri. On all 
official occasions “ brimless caps are inadmissible.' 

Similarly, the neatest kind of shoes to wear are patent 
leather or ordinary black leather* shoes of European 
fashion with elastic sides ; and such shoes are the most 
convenient for Indian gentlemen to wear at all public 
ceremonies and in visiting at European houses ; in short, 

* Government of Bengal Resolution (Political), dated 30th January, 
x88o. 

• If these are worn, they require to be polished with shoe-blackiogi 

Indian gentlemen are too apt to>forget'this. < ' . 
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in English society generally. If you wear the loose-fitting 
Indian shoe, to keep it on the foot in the houses 
of Europeans, is an act of discourtesy towards them. 
Shoes of Indian fashion must be taken off on all official 
orSiirni-official occasions.* 

In European society (as, at dinners or Garden Parties), it 
is more convenient to wear trousers than to wear the dhoti. 
At places of public promenade, &c., where Europeans 
and especially where European ladies are present, if the 
dhoti be worn, it should be of sufficient length to cover 
the legs decently, and stockings, rather than socks, 
should be worn. If you wear the dhoti^ you should 
be the more chary of lolling and lounging (see Rule 3), 
since the display of bare leg that may be caused by such 
attitudes is particularly ungraceful. 

Avoid a tendency to display or foppishness in clothing 
or adorning your person. Dress according to your rank, 
without extravagance. Prefer neatness to gaudiness. 

If you wear European dress, l>e sober in your attire, 
and avoid staring colours or ])atterns. 

Similarly, do not overload your fingers with rings or 
wear a very massive gold watch-chain. English gentle- 
men wear no other jewellery than studs, sleeve-links, a 
watch and chain of moderate size, a scarf-pin, and 
seldom more than one ring - (a signet-ring), which is 
placed on the little finger. Never wear false jewellery. 

If you wear spectacles or an eye-glass, let them be 
of light make, mounted in gold or blue steel, and fasten- 
ed by a thin black silk cord or thread. 

* Government of India Resolution No. 514. dated i9tl!i March, i868. 

• Two, at most. 
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Pocket-handkerchiefs should be of white cambric, or 
white or red silk, or cambric bordered with red or purple 
silk. 

Above all, the shirt-front should be perfectly plain, 
not laced or embroidered in any way. 

Descriptions of dress, whether European or Indian, 
suitable for various occasions, will be found under their 
respective headings. 



CHAPTER II. 

CALJ.S. 


Calls made by Indian gentlemen upon Europeans are 
usually of two kinds: (i) ceremonious or semi-cere^ 
inonious calls, and (2) calls on business ; but the cere- 
monious call (or call “ to pay his respects *') is often, to 

the convenience of both parties, utilised for a matter 
of business. 

A call made upon an English lady is generally, how- 
ever, a strictly ceremonious call, and the caller should 
be careful not to introduce into his conversation with 
the wife any business matter that he may have with the 
husband. 

In India a European gentleman who has newly come 
to a town or a station, calls on the residents yfrjr/, with- 
out waiting for them to call on him. They will then 
return his call. If he comes to a large city, as Calcutta, 
where it is scarcely possible for him to call on all the resi- 
dents, he w'ould call on those whom he specially wished 
to know, or on those who w^ere in his own Deimrtment 
of the Public Service. He might also suitably call on 
any residents whom he had previously met at entertain- 
ments to which lie had been invited. 

Such is the etiquette of calling with Europeans in 
India; and, similarly, Indian gentlemen, on arriving 
at a new station, should be the first to call upon any 
Europeans that they wished to become acquainted with* 
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But it is not at present usual for Europeans to call upon 
Indiangcntlemenat their houses,* unless they live in the 
European fashion and their wive*} receive callers. Conse- 
quently Indian gentlemen must, as a rule, (whether they 
are new arrivals or not) be the first to call on any 
Europeans they desire to know, and will not expect their 
calls to be returned. 

Such ceremonious calls are usually made upon n 
Government official when he first comes to settle in a 
station \ and they may be rei)eatcd at intervals of six 
months or a year. They may also be made on any 
special occasion, such as when the visitor or the person 
visited is about to leave the station permanently or for a 
long time, or when either of them has returned to the 
station after a long absence. 

After any entertainment to which you have received 
an invitation, it is etiquette to call upon your host and 
hostess as an acknowledgment of their kindness. This 
should be done within a week, at most, after the enter- 
tainment, and whether the proffered invitation has been 
accepted or declined. 

If you have been invited to a wedding (besides call- 
ing upon those who gave the wedding entertainment), 
it is your duty to call upon the bride and bridegroom, 
as soon as they have returned from their wedding trip 
or tour. 

If a European gentleman of your acquaintance is ill 
or is suffering under any domestic affliction (such as 
family sickness or bereavement), and you wish to show 

1 Because it is not usually convenient for Indian gentlemen to receive 
European callers at their houses. 
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your concern or sympathy, do not call, but leave your 
card at the house, with the words “ To inquire ” written 
in the upper left-hand corner. The recipient of such 
an attention, as soon as the crisis of his illness or afflic- 
tion is over, will acknowledge it by sending you his 
rard in return, with the words “With thanks {or To^ 
return thanks) for kind inquiries ” written above his name. 

If you call with a Letter of Introduction to your host 
(see p. 91), you should send the letter in along with your 
c ard by the servant, so that your host may be able to 
read the letter and find out who you are, before seeing you. 

But it is perhaps better to send such letters by mes- 
senger or by post than to bring them personally. In 
tlic <’ase of the Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
or other Head of a Province, Letters of Introduction 
should be sent to his Aide-de-Camp or Private Secretary. 

If you wish to call on a lady or a gentleman who is 
staying in another gentleman’s house, you should send 
in one card for the guest with “ For Mr. (or Mrs.) Brown ” 
(or whatever the name may be) written in ink or pencil 
at the top. You must, at the same time, leave cards for 
the host and hostess as well ; though, if you are previous- 
ly unacquainted with them, you will not necessarily see 
them, or only for a short time, it being understood that 
your call is meant chiefly for the guest. If the guest on 
whom you call has his wife with him (or vice versa\ you 
must send in two cards, one for each of them. 

Calls are also made for the purpose of bidding good- 
bye to your friends, when you are about to leave the 
neighbourhood altogether or for a long period. In the 
case of only a temporary absence, farewell calls are 



unnecessary. When you make such calls, write P. P, C. 
in the lower right-hand corner of your card. The letters 
mean Pour prendre congk^ which is French for “To take 
leave.” It is permissible to send such cards by post, 
instead of leaving them in person. 

In all other cases, cards must be left by the caller 
in person, and must not be sent by post, or delivered by 
a messenger, or left by a friend. 

From 1 2 to 2 o’clock in the day is the ceremonious 
hour for calling in India ; and if the call is made upon 
a lady, these hours should be strictly adhered to. If, 
however, the call is made upon a gentleman at his office, 
some time between the hours of ii a.m. and 1-30 p.m., 
or between 3 and 4* 30 p.m., is generally the most con- 
venient for a call. If the call is made at his house, it 
is better to make it before rather than after office hours : 
an Indian gentleman calling at 4 or 5 p.m. is apt to inter- 
fere with the rest or recreation of his host.*^ 

Both in Calcutta and the Mofussil, Sunday is the 
day on which European gentlemen generally pay calls 
to ladies, always between 12 and 2 o’clock ; but it is 
perhaps better for an Indian gentleman to choose some 
other day for his visit, as the lady is then less likely to 
be taken up with other callers, and he will be able to 
make or renew his acquaintance with her more easily. 
As regards the gentleman of the house, Sunday is a 
day on which he will probably be found at home be- 
tween 12 and 4> but most English gentlemen object 


* In thQ Mof , ssil, office hours are often in the early morning, and 
eaUs must be regulated accordingly* 
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to be interrupted on that day by ceremonious or business 
matters. 

If the call is on the lady of the house, you necessari- 
ly call on her husband as well, though you may proba- 
bly not see him. Send in, therefore, two cards by the 
servant before entering the house. If your call is made 
upon the gentleman only, one card is sufficient; and it will 
then be understood that your card is meant for him alone. 

Modern English taste rccpiires that a visiting-card 
should be j)lair\ and unostentatious ; it should he made 
of white 7tn^laz€d and not very stiff card-board. The 
name should be printed upon it in black (not in gold) 
in small clear copper-plate, without flourishes ; or it may 
be clearly written on a blank card. 

It is best to give your full name and designation or 
title on your visiting-card : as, Babii Divarka Nath Mlt- 
ter^ Moulvic Mnhammed Sultan Alum, Raja Ramanath 
Tagore, 'Fhe title of “ Honourable '' is the only title 
that is never given on a visiting-card. 

Some Indian gentlemen use the Isnghsh designation 
Mr, ; and, if they prefer it, there is no objection to the 
practice. Add, in writing, to your name your official or 
other designation ; so that your host may know at once 
who you are. But do not have such designations printed 
on your card. If you arc a University Graduate, do not 
place B.A., M.A., M.B., &c., after your name on your 
visiting card. But if you have a professional title, it should 
precede your nameon your card ; as, Dr, Kali Nath Gupta, 
It is'^)etter not to omit the prefix of “ Babu ” or “ Mr.,*’ 
&c,, before the name. Your address should be written 
or printed in the lower left-hand comer of the card, 
w., E. 2 
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If you are calling by appointment, you may find it 
useful to write By appointment ** on the margin of 
your card above your name, so as to recall the circum- 
stance to the mind of your host. Should you be rec^uest- 
ed to write your business upon a slate or upon the back 
of your card, do so as quickly and concisely as possible. 

If you are not supplied with a card, write your name, 
&c., neatly on a clean slip of paper or on the slate provid- 
ed in some houses. But when the call is made on a 
lady, a card is indispensable. Never enter the presence 
of your host unannounced. Even if you should be on 
such very intimate terms with your host as to be able to 
dispense with sending in your name, always knock at the 
room door before you enter. 

If the lady or the gentleman on whom you are call- 
ing is too busy or too unwell to sec you * or is not at 
home, you can leave your card or cards and retire ; but 
if you desire to see them or make their acquaintance, 
do not leave any card, but take an opportunity of calling 
again. 

Introductions are seldom made during calls, so that 
if the Indian visitor finds other callers in the room when 
he enters the presence of his host or hostess, he should 
not feel surprised or offended if he is not introduced 
to them. If, however, in the course of conversation, 
occasion should arise, he may address a remark to 
another caller without having been previously introduced 
to him. But such an occurrence does not at all necessi- 

* In the case of a lady, the dunvan will inform you that ♦* the door 
Is shut " (durwa%a bund) : a formula which means that she is unable 
Id teoeilre callers. 
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tate that an acquaintance should be afterwards acknow- 
ledged between them. 

Be careful not to make your visit too long, A cere- 
monious or complimentary call should not be extended 
to more than ten minutes at most. If the call is on 
business, it may last somewhat longer according to the 
requirements of the case, but should not be unnecessarily 
protracted, as the time of all classes of Europeans in 
India is valuable. 

Do not, therefore, be afraid to come to your business 
at once, or with but a short introduction. Avoid pre- 
facing any request you have to make, or favour you have 
to ask, with set speeches or elaborate compliments. 
Let your statement of the case be brief and to the 
point ; and do not waste the time of your host with a 
long conversation about nothing in particular, and then, 
when he is getting wearied, and the interview is draw- 
ing to a close, at last introduce the business matter 
about which you have come, as if it were a sort of after- 
thought. Your host will be quite intelligent enough 
to perceive that the business matter is the main object 
of your call, and will inwardly regret that you did not 
bring it forward at the beginning of your visit. 

Do not repeat a complimentary visit except after 
a considerable interval of time. Officials and most other 
Europeans in India are busy men, and have little leisure. 
For the same reason, if your call is by appointment, it is 
important to be punctual. 

If the call is made upon a lady, the Indian gentleman 
should be specially careful about his attire- If he wears 
the Indian dress, trousers of some kind ore advisable > 
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and if loose Indian shoes, whether gold-laced or other- 
wise, are worn, he should leave them in his carriage or 
at the entrance of the house (see p. ii). But socks or 
stockings are necessary, since it is not polite to appear 
in a lady’s presence with bare feet. For head-dress, the 
shamla or mogli pagri (sec p. lo), or, in the case of 
Muhammedan gentlemen, an embroidered cap, should 
be worn, together with choga and chapkafi This attire, 
or this with slight variations, also answers to the European 
full or evening dress. 

If European dress is worn, it should consist of white, 
linen shirt with collar and coloured necktie, black cloth 
morning (or frock) coat, black or white morning waistcoat, 
and coloured cloth (not tweed) trousers, with black boots 
or shoes. In the Presidency towms, a tall silk hat is 
indispensable ; but in the Mofussil a round felt hat is 
generally worn. Gloves are not usually worn at calls in 
India On entering, take off your hat and carry it with 
you into the drawing-room. Be as ceremonious as possi- 
ble in your dress ; the apparel, especially in a lady’s eyes, 
oft proclaims the man ; but, above all, be absolutely clean 
and neat. 

In an unceremonious call upon *a gentleman, the dhoti 
may be worn and a velvet cap may take the place of the 
more formal head-dress. 


* This description will not, of course, apply to all Indian gentlemen, 
whose customs in dress vary with their race, &c. But all ^^ould wear 
their most formal attire on such occasions. 

» Should gloves be worn, they roust be of kid, and the right hand 
glove must be removed before sh^ng hands with the lady on whom 
the call is made. 
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It is etiquette for a gentleman to take his silk um- 
brella or walking cane with him into the drawing-room ; 
but if you carry a common sun umbrella or a rough 
stick, it is better to leave it in Uie porch, and not to take 
it with you into the room.. 

If you w’alk to the house, at entering wipe your shoes 
carefully on the door-mat. If you wear Indian shoes, 
leave them behind at the door-step or in the verandah ; 
and be careful never to take off your turban or other 
Indian head-dress either before or during the inter- 
■ view. 

Always remain seated in your carriage outside the 
house door till the servant who has taken your card 
returns with a salaam from his master or mistress. 
If you are on foot, wait outside under the portico till 
you receive the summons to enter. If there should 
hapjien to be no servant in attendance, search for one, 
or call “ Hearer ! ” or “ Uurwan 1 not too loudly. But 
do not enter the house till the servant has brought 
back his master's or mistress's invitation for you to enter. 
As soon as the servant, after presenting your card or 
cards, returns with a salaam^ step in quietly without a 
noisy tread. If you have to go upstairs, walk up gently, 
lest you find yourself out of breath and hardly able 
to sp^ak when you get to the top. When you enter 
the drawing-room, your host or hostess will rise and bow 
or shake hands with you. Do not be the first to offer 
your hand; wait till she holds out hers to you, then be 
ready to take it at once. If your host and hostess are 
both present, remember that the lady is alw^ays to be 
saluted first, and then tlie gentleman. 
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In shaking hands, take the hand firmly, grasping the 
hand and not the fingers merely, give it a gentle pressure 
and shake, and then relinquish it. Do not lift the hand 
up to shake, nor let it drop suddenly ; and do not give 
a violent, or, on the other han(}, a limp, nerveless shake ; 
avoid squeezing the hand hard ; and do not retain it in 
your own, giving intermittent shakes. Always look at 
the person with whom you shake bands. 

When you are asked to sit down, take a seat quietly 
and gracefully and near to your host or hostess. Make 
yourself easy and comfortable; and do not sit on 
the extreme edge of your chair, or think to show a 
Thodest or respectful demeanour by trying to contract 
yourself into the smallest possible compass ; but, at the 
ii^me time, be careful not to loll or jog up and down in 
your seat, and avoid crossing your legs. 

In conversing with your host or hostess, do not talk 
too loud or too fast ; speak distinctly, but in a subdued 
tone. Cultivate a frank, quiet, and dignified manner ; be 
cheerful without being hilarious. Show that you wish to 
be pleasant and polite, but do not be apologetic in your 
demeanour or over-anxious to chime in with the state- 
ments or opinions of the other party. Speak plainly and 
naturally, and avoid fine phrases or profuse compliments. 
Let your resjxict or esteem be shown by your manner 
rather than by your words. Remember that all open^. 
flattery is distasteful to the Anglo-Saxon temperament ' 

While you are right to show a proper interest in your ' 
host’s affairs, avoid anything like inquisitiveness, and do 
not question him, for instance, about his age or the 
amount of his salary, or private, domestic, or official 
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matters. If your curiosity is roused upon any subject^ 
keep it under restraint \ and if your interlocutor is reti- 
cent about the matter, forbear to question him. Leave 
him to communicate to you what he thinks fit, and 
never press questions upon him. Avoid, generally, awk- 
ward or unseasonable inquiries. Thus, if you are pre- 
sented with a watch, do not ask the giver how much it cost. 

Do not be too ready to talk of yourself or your belong- 
ings, inless in response to inquiries from your host 
or hostess. 

Do not, again, when you meet your host (or hostess), 
and say ** How do you do,” make a practice of telling 
him how ill you think he is looking, or remark that he 
is thin or pale. Such solicitude, however complimentary 
in Indian society, is not considered so among Europeans, 
who, if they wish to please, tell one Smother how well, not 
how ill, they are looking. 

Cfi^versation during ceremonious calls should be of a 
light and general character. Avoid long arguments or 
discussions and learned or technical subjects, and do not 
keep to one topic. Do not interrupt a speaker by begin- 
ning to talk when he is in the middle of a sentence ; wait 
till he has finished, and then introduce your remark. 
Do not monopolise the conversation ; to listen well is as 
important as to talk well. If you tell an anecdote, let 
it be short and to the point. 

In conversing with men or women of rank, do not 
give them their titles too frequently. It is well, however, 
for the visitor to show that he remembers the station 
of his interlocutor by now and then introducing some 
such phrase as “ I think your Excellency was observing, 
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or “As I was just telling your Honour,” If the inter\1ew 
is a short one, it is sufficient to introduce the title once 
at its commencement. 

In using other designations such as General^ Co'mteU 
Doctor^ Archdeacon^ always append the surname, unless 
you are on intimate terms with your interlocutor : as, 
“ How do you do, Colonel Jones ?” not “ How do you 
do, Colonel ? ” “I hope you are well, Doctor Brown, ” 
not “ I hope you are well, Doctor*. ” As a rule, however, 
names and titles should be introduced but little in con- 
versation. 5/>, Madam^ and Miss (without the surname) 
are seldom or never used by English people in social con- 
verse as modes of address. 

But in addressing the Head of a Province or Admin- 
istration or any other person to whom special respect 
should be shown (as when an undergraduate is addres- 
sing his tutor or professor), it is proper to introduce the 
word Sir occasionally. Thus, in leplying to a question, 
it would be polite to say “ Yes, Sir ” or “ No, Sir,” rather 
than plain “ Yes ” or “ No.” 

As regards the colloquial application of titles — if you 
were sjjeaking to the Queen, you would address her as 
Your Majesty^ and a Royal Prince or Princess as Your 
Royal Highness, A Duke should be addressed as Your 
Graccy and a Marquis, an Earl, a Viscount, or a Baron, as 
My Lord or Your Lordship, An Archbishop is in con- 
versation entitled Your Grace^ and a Bishop My Lord, 

When it is time to withdraw after your visit, do not 
wait to be dismissed or ask whether you may “take 


4 Do not omit the title altogether ; see pp. 5 , 6 . 




your leave ^ ” this is the Indian, but not the European, 
custom. The visitor should make the first move towards 
the termination of the interview. But, at the same time, 
do riot act abruptly or rise to go when your entertainer is in 
the middle of a sentence ; to do so would look as if you 
were tired of listening to his (or her) talk. Take the op- 
portunity of a pause in the conversation to rise ; offer 
your hand, and bid him (or her) good^jenorning. 

You may, at the same time, introduce some incidental 
remark so as not to make your departure appear too 
formal. Thus, to a lady you might say, “ I am afraid I 
must be going,” and to a gentleman, “ I fear I am tres- 
passing upon your time or words to that effect. 

After shaking hands with you, a lady will generally 
remain where she is ; a gentleman will often accompany 
you to the room door (especially if he is on intimate or 
friendly terms with you) and there your final adieux will 
be made by mutual bows ; do not expect or offer to 
shake hands ,after the interview more than once. 

If other visitors arrive or depart in the course of your 
call, it is polite to rise when they enter or leave the room. 
This should always be done when the other visitors are 
ladies. 

If after having been ushered into a room, you have 
to await the appearance of your host (or hostess), take 
a chair and remain seated till he (or she) enters. Do not 
w^ander about the room, in the interval, on a tour of in- 
spection, and finger ornaments or other articles. 

* When the visit is made to a high official (as to a Lieutenant-Qo- 
vernor), it is etiquette to ask permission to withdraw (see p. 60 ) ; but 
in thenase of orffinary calls it is unnecessary to do so. 




CHAPTER III. 


BALLS, EVENING PARTIES, AX HOxMES, INTRODUCTIONS. 

Indian gentlemen are not usually invited to balls 
unless they have adopted European social customs, and 
so regard dancing from a European point of view. 

Balls generally commence at nine or half-past nine 
o’clock in the evening. There is, however, no neces- 
sity to be punctual, unless you have previously engaged 
yourself to dance in the oarly part of the evening ; other- 
wise, you may arrive an hour late, if you prefer to do so. 

At a ball, never think of attempting to dance, unless 
you know the step, and have learnt to dance properly. 

If you do not dance, you can stand on one side or in 
a doorway and look on at the dancing, or you can sit in 
any seats that may be provided and converse with your 
friends. But be very careful not to get in the way of 
those who are dancing, The object of a ball is dancing, 
not lounging about ; and the dancers are to have the 
first consideration. 

If candles, whether in chandeliers or in Chinese lan- 
terns, are used for lighting a ball-room, precautions should 
bd tRken that the wax may not drop on the dresses or 
coats of those present. Do not hang up a Chinese lan- 
tern immediately over a doorway through which people 
pass. 

. At private balls, the guests are received by the hostess 
at the head of the staircase, who shakes hands with each 
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guest on arrival. But if you arrive late, she may be 
otherwise engaged, and it is then your duty to seek her 
out, and pay your respects to her. 

Full or evening dress, whether European or Indian, 
is to be worn at balls, evening parties, and evening At 
Homes, European dress-clothes consist of trousers, open- 
fronted waistcoat, and swallow-tailed coat — all of black 
broadcloth, with white linen shirt (sec p. 12), white cam- 
bric rieck-tie, and patent-leather boots or shoes For 
Indian full dress, see pp. 19, 20. At balls, white (or 
light lavender, or pale yellow) kid gloves must also be worn 
with European evening dress, and white, instead of black, 
waistcoats are permissible. Gloves are not usually worn 
with Indian full dress ; but for a gentleman who wishes 
to dance they are indispensable. 

You need not take your card of invitation wdth you 
to private balls, At Hornes^ &c,, or to any State entertain- 
ments (unless it should be notified on the card that 
you are to do so). At all imblic balls people take with 
them their cards of admission. 

Ante-rooms, one for gentlemen, and another for ladies 
(the one for ladies being furnished with a looking-glass, 
&c.,) are provided for the deposit of outer coats or wrap- 
pings, none of which are, on any account, to be taken 
into the ball-room. 

If an Indian gentleman wishes to give a ball, an evening 
party, or an At Home^ he should issue his invitations 
about three weeks beforehand. An invitation to a 
ceremonious ball is printed in black or in gold on 


* If shoes are worn, black or red silk socks are necessary. 
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large-sized cards ; and a monogram or crest may be 
added in the centre at the top of the card, which may 
be gilt-edged, if desired. Thus : — 

THE MAHARAJAH OF DINAPORE 
reciuests the honour of 
Mr. & Mrs. A. B. Brown’s 
company at a Ball 
on Monday, January 4th, 
at half-past nine o’clock. 

Rajbati ; \ 

December 12, 1886. J R, S, V. P, 

All this is printed except the name of the guest or 
guests. The letters R, S. V, P, mean Repondez s'il vous 
plait, which is Trench for “Answer, if you please.” 
If the ball is to take place at some public building, as 
a Town Hall, the words “ at the Town Hall ” should be 
added after the word “ Ball. ” If the ceremonious enter- 
tainment consists of an Evening Tarty the words “ an 
Evening Party” in place of “a Ball” is all the chang^^ 
required. 

If the Ball or Party is given in honour of some distin- 
guished personage, as a Royal Prince, the words, “To 
have the honour of meeting H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught ” (or whoever it may be) should be written 
or printed at the top of the card. 

If the entertainment is not on a grand and formal 
scale, the invitation should be issued on At Home 
cards of a smaller size, the monogram or crest being 
retained, if desired. The words “ Dancing,” “ Music 
“Private Theatricals,” &c., according to the nature of the 
entertainment, are added in the lower right hand corner, 
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the letters R. S. F. P. being placed below them.* The 
name of the guest or guests is written at the top of the 
card. Thus : — 

Mr. a. M. Robinson. 

RABU CHANDRA CHAR AN CHOSE 
At Home, 

Tuesday, December 21st, 
at 9 o’clock, 

120, Chowringhee. Dancing, 

R. S. V. P. 

All this is usually printed except the name of the 
guest, the date, and hour, and the word “ Dancing ; ” or, 
if the cards are specially printed for the occasion, only 
the guest's name appears in writing. 

Since, however, entertainments given by Indian 
gentlemen to Europeans are usually formal affairs, it will 
be better for them, as a rule, to use the more formal 
style of invitation. 

An invitation to a Conversazione will run as follows, 
the whole being printed except the name of the guest ; — 
THE ISLAM LITERARY SOCIETY 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. H. L. Jonrs’s 
company at a Conversazione 
in the Society’s Rooms, 109, Park Street, 
on Monday, the loth February, at 9 p.m. 

Mu HAMMED Alum Khan, 

/lonjf. Secretary. 

The Secretary's name need not be printed, if he pre- 
fers to append his own signature. 


* Or they may be omitted, since answers are often not required to 
invitations of this kind. It is also unnecessary to append the letters 
to invitations to Meetings, Prize-Distributions, &o. 
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In all these invitations, the expression “ requests the 
pleasure” is less formal than “requests the honour.” 
The latter should, therefore, be used on occasions of 
ceremony. 

A few other forms of invitation are added : — 

(I.) WELLESLEY DEBATING CLUB. 

The Presidenl and Committee 
request the honour of 
Mr. H. M. Smith’s 
presence at their 
Annual Mertino 
at the Ripon Hall, 59, Wellesley Street, 
on Friday, the 30th instant, at 6 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Evans will preside. 

(2.) BABU KALI MOHUN ROY 

requests the honour of the 
Hon’ble a. L. Thomson’s 
company on the occasion of the 
Distribution of Prizes 
at the Roy School, 231, Circular Road, 
on Saturday, the 4th of March, at 4-30 p.m. 

The Commi.ssioner of the Presidency Division has kindly con* 
seated to preside. 

Do not say “ to witness the distribution ” (or whatever 
the ceremony may be), but on the occasion ^the distri- 
bution, ” as above ; or simply “ presence (instead of 
company) at the distribution.” 

(3.) To have the honour of meeting H, E, the Viceroy, 

THE MAHARAJAH OF RAMPORE 
requests the honour of the 
Hon’ble Sir George and Lady Jones's 
company on the occasion of the ceremony of laying the Founda* 
tioa-Stone of the Ripon Institute, on Monday, the 10th of April, 

' at $ p.m., and afterwards at an M Home, 


E, S, V, P, 
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(4.) The Committee 

of the 

GRANT HOSPITAL BUILDING FUND 
request the honour of 
Mr. a. B. Brown’s 

presence at the ceremony of the laying of the 
Foundation-Stone 
of the Hospital by 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 

on Monday, the loth instant, at 5-30 p.m. 

(5.) Durga Poojah^ 

MAHARAJAH KALI KRISHNA 

AND 

BABU NILMANI KRISHNA 
present their compliments to 
G. W. Fenn, Esq., 

and request the honour of his company at 
Private Theatricals 

to be held at their house on 23rd, 24th, and 25th instant, at 9*30 p.m. 
Kamuazar Rajbati;* ) 

Tfu sth Sept, 1887, J 

In drawing up and printing invitation cards, care 
should be taken that the invitations are correctly worded, 
and that they contain no grammatical blunders or printers* 
errors. Indian gentlemen are often careless on this 
point, forgetting that such carelessness is really a form of 
impoliteness. It is much like writing Yrs, for Yours at the 
end of a letter. Mind, for instance, that request and not 
requests is printed on the card, if the subject of the verb 
is in the plural number ; and if the V is not printed on 
the card, see that it is appended to the name of the 
guest before the word' “ company.** 

* Do not write Maharajah Kali Krishna's '' ptM ; plaee thusjxsed 
is slang. ‘ 
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Words like “ presents his respectful compliments and 
requests ” instead of the simple form “ requests,” are 
unnecessary, unless great formality of expression is desired. 

At balls honoured by the presence of a member of 
the Royal Family or the Viceroy or some other 
distinguished personage, or if the ball is given in honour 
of some particular individual, it is eti<iuctte to wait for 
the arrival of such “ guests of the evening ” before 
dancing commences. 

Such a guest would open the ball by dancing a Qua- 
drille with his hostess or with the lady of highest 
rank present. 

If a Royal Princess were present, she would open 
the ball with her host, if he w'ere accustomed to dance. 

Royal or Viceregal guests (or other guests of special 
distinction) should always be received by their host at 
the entrance of the house, and bu by him conducted 
to the ball or assembly room. 

Such guests would shake hands with their host, who 
should make a low bow. A Royal Princess would 
enter the ball-room leaning on the arm of her host. 

The same etiquette should be obsen-ed on the depar- 
ture of such guests as on their arrival. 

Introductions to such guests are made only at their 
own request. 

At parties of this kind, if you are the host, do not try 
to introduce everybody to everybody else. Introduce 
those among your guests to each other to whom you con- 
sider that such an introduction would be welcome. In the 
same way, if you are a guest, do not expect to be intro- 
duced to everyone present. If you wish to become 
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acquainted with another guest, who, you think, would 
like to know you, apply to your hostess (or host) for an 
introduction. 

Do not force yourself into people’s notice, and if you 
have been in society with a gentleman of higher social 
position than your own, leave it to him at a subsequent 
meeting to speak first or to recognise you. As a general 
rule, it is the place of the superior in rank to speak first 
to the inferior. 

But if you should find an agreeable person in private 
society, who seems desirous of making your acquaintance, 
there can be no objection to your meeting his advances 
half-way, although the ceremony of an “ introduction ” 
may not have taken place. But in the case of a lady 
(unless she addresses you), never speak to her without a 
]jrevious introduci ion. 

Similarly, if you are a dancing man, do not offer to 
dance with a lady without first obtaining an introduction 
to her, which may be done through a common friend 
or through certain persons appointed to act as Stew- 
ards ”, whose business it is to look after these matters. 
But do not, on any account, go up to a strange lady by 
yourself and ask her to dance, as she will unhesitatingly 
“ decline the honour.” 

Remember that a presentation to a lady in a ball-room 
for the purpose of dancing, does not entitle you tO' 
claim her acquaintance afterwards. 

In making an introduction between two people, say 
to the person of higher rank, “Sir John (or Lady) Brown, 
allow me to introduce to you Babu Kali Mohun Roy.” 
Then say, “ Babu Kali Mohun Roy — Sir John Brown.” 
w., E. 3 
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Do not repeat the names in reverse order ; once naming 
the names of those who are to be introduced to each 
other is enough. 

In speaking the two names, remember to put the 
name of the person of lower rank firsts if both the 
persons are of the same sex. If, however, the introduc- 
tion is between a lady and a gentleman, the gentleman’s 
name must always come first, since it is the gentleman that 
is introduced to the lady, not the lady to the gentleman. 
Thus, “The Maharajah of Rampore — Mrs. Brown;” 
not “ Mrs. Brown — The Maharajah of Rampore.” 

When the presentation has been made, the two guests 
will bow and say “ How do you do ? ” to each other, 
and if they are both gentlemen, will generally shake 
hands. Ladies do not usually shake hands with a gentle- 
man on the first introduction, though it is quite eti- 
quette for them to do so if they wish. 

If you are being introduced to a lady (or to a gentle- 
man of higher rank than your own), do not offer to shake 
hands with her unless she first holds out her hand to you. 

If the introduction is to a gentleman of lower rank 
than your own, you are at liberty to be the first to offer 
to shake hands, should you wish to appear friendly. 

After the presentation, the two guests will generally 
make some civil speech to each other, such as “ I am 
very happy to make your acquaintance and join in a 
friendly conversation. 

If your host or hostess should happen unknowingly 
to introduce you to some one with whom you are not on 
friendly terms, the two guests so introduced should make 
a slight bow to each other, no further communication 
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being necessary. The bow is a courtesy due to your host 
or hostess to avoid unpleasantness under their roof, and 
the two guests may pass each other without recognition 
afterwards. 

When the time for supper arrives, the host should 
offer his right arm to the lady of highest rank and lead 
off to the supper-room. A few ladies and gentleman 
next in rank would follow. Afterwards the rest of the 
guests would go to supper as tljiey pleased, quite irre- 
spective of rank or anything but their desire to be together. 

But, until the host has set the example, no guest 
should venture to make for the supper-room, and by so 
doing cause a general move in that direction. 

If the Viceroy, Governor, &c., or a Royal personage 
be present, all the guests remain standing till such person- 
ages have taken their seats at the supper-table. Similarly, 
when they rise from the table, it is etiquette for all the 
guests to rise at the same time and remain standing 
till they have quitted the supper-room. Afterwards any 
guests may leave it or resume their seats if they have 
not finished supper. 

At large evening parties and At Hornes^ refreshments 
arc generally provided at buffets or side tables, near 
which the guests stand and take what they require at 
any time they please. 

A gentleman escorting a lady to the supper-room 
should remain with her all the time she stays there. He 
should also return with her to the ball-room, unless her 
partner for the next dance arrives to remind her of the 
engagement, in which case the gentleman who had taken 
her to supper would make her a bow and resign her to 
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the other gentleman, with w’^hom she would return to. 
the ball-room. 

As soon as he reaches the supper-room, a gentleman 
should remove his gloves, putting them on again after 
supper is over. 

If Royal or Viceregal or other highly distinguished 
personages arc present at the entertainment, do not 
try to thrust yourself under their notice, by edging near 
them or standing just in front of them. Do not stare 
at them, or whisper or point at them, or push past your 
neighbours in order to get a front place and a good 
view of them. However desirous you may be of seeing 
any celebrity, do not display any hurry or excitement, 
but be quiet and dignified in your bearing. 

At balls and large entertainments where many guests 
are present, it is not etiquette for the guests, on their 
departure, to take leave of their host or hostess. But if the 
party is on a comparatively small scale, it is right to do so. 

If you are a guest at an evening party given by a Euro- 
pearv at his private residence, either Indian or Euroj^ean 
full or evening dress (see p. 27) should be worn; or, if you 
do not possess the Indian full dress, wear what clothes 
you have that are the nearest approach to it, and let 
them at least be clean and neat. Trousers, however, 
and shoes of Euroj^ean pattern had better be w'orn. It 
is not etiquette to wear gloves when there is no dancing. 

As in case of a dinner party (see p. 43), on arriving, 
leave your stick or umbrella or any outer wrappings, 
such as i woollen comforter or shawl, in the entrance 
hallT Do not think of carrying them with you into the 
drawing-room. 
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At evening parties or other entertainments, if you 
politely wish to provide any one with a seat, do not 
offer him or her the chair from which you have just 
risen, unless there is no other to be had. 

On entering, shake hands first with your hostess, who 
will be ready to receive you, and then with your host, 
if he is at hand, unless he has previously greeted you 
outside the room* You can afterwards bow to or shake 
hands with any other acquaintances or friends that may 
be present. 

While being chary of thrusting yourself forward, you 
are at liberty to fall into conversation wMth any one who 
may be near you, without waiting for a formal intro- 
duction. 'rhe fact that you and the other guests are 
under the same roof is introduction enough ; and it is 
no breach of eticpiette, but rather an act of politeness, 
to addrt;ss some pleasant remarks to yonr neighbours, if 
it is done naturally. This does not, of course, mean that 
you should go abruptly up to some stranger present 
and insist on conversing with him, w'hether he wishes 
it or not. 

Mix, then, freely with the company and join in the 
conversation or in any amusement that may be provided. 
Avoid, as far as possible, crowding into a corner wuth 
your associates. Take advantage of such social gather- 
ings to learn something of European ways and’ habits 
of thought and feeling in private life, aw^ay from the 
office and the lecture-room. You cannot begin to sym- 
pathise till you begin to understand ; and when you 
have got over the first strangeness of your surroundings 
(if you have never been a guest at such parties before). 
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you will soon find that you are among those who wish 
to treat you with friendliness and geniality. 

Hence, do all you can to second their endeavours, 
and be ready to enter gently and quietly into any game 
or other pastime that may be arranged for or suggested 
by your host or hostess. 

If you do not object on religious grounds to partaking 
of the refreshments provided, do so in moderation ; but 
wait till you are asked, or till the servants bring them 
round to you. You can, of course, consult your own 
wishes entirely as to whether you take such refreshments 
or not. You will transgress no rule of etiquette by not 
doing so. It will be the wish of your entertainers that 
you should, as far as may be, enjoy yourself in your own 
way. 

Remember that in English society ladies are treated 
with the greatest attention and |>oliteness. Thus if a 
lady drops her fan, handkerchief, or other article, it is good 
manners to pick it up for her at once ; and if she makes 
a movement to do anything that you can do for her (as 
to fetch a footstool or draw up a chair), it is polite to 
anticipate her wishes with the words, “ Allow me.” 

Evening parties usually break up about n o'clock, 
or sometimes a little later. But do not take your leave 
till the lady of highest rank (or the gentleman of highest 
rank, if there are no ladies present) has done so, when 
the company will make a general move to go. Then 
shake hands in your turn with your hostess (or host), 
and say, “ Good-night, Mrs. {pr Mr.) Jones.” 

Do not think it necessary to go rouncL^and shak^ 
hands with all the guests at parting. You will naturally 
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bid good-night to those near you, and shake hands with 
those who appear desirous of doing so. Otherwise a 
bow is sufficient. 

Leave the house quietly without noise or clatter or 
the slightest display of hilarity. Your host will generally 
bid you farewell at the door, and will see that you are 
provided with any coat or shawl that you have left 
below. 

In bidding farewell to your host at the door, if you 
have enjoyed the party, it will not be out of place to 
say, “ We have had a delightful evening,” or words to 
that effect \ but it is well to avoid any formal expression 
of gratitude for the hospitality you have received. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DINNER-PARTlks AND t)INING OUT. 


In Anglo-Indian Society, invitations to dinner-parties 
are usually made by letter, written by the hostess, to 
whom, even if the invitation is written by the host, the 
answer should always be addressed. * Such an invitation 
would run thus: — 

Dear Mrs. Brown, 

Will you and your husband give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner on Thursday, March 3rd, at 8 o’clock > 

Park Lane ; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesday. Mary Jones. 

The reply, in case of acceptance, w'ould be : — 

Dear Mrs. Jones, 

My husband and I have much pleasure in accepting your kind 
invitation’ to dinner on Thursdfiy, March 3rd. 

2y Grant Street; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesday. Louisa M. Brown. 

In case of refusal; — 

Dear Mrs. Jones, 

My husband and I much regret that a previous engagement 
prevents us from accepting your kind invitation to dinner on 
Thursday. 

Grant Street; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesday. Louisa M. Brown. 

Some, however, use printed cards of invitation; and 
Indian gentlemen, giving formal dinners to Europeans, 

> Never M!^ the vulgar contraction, " invite.” 
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will find it best to use such cards, since they are more 
ceremonious. In cases where the lady of the house 
mixes in Eliiropean society, the names of both the host 
and hostess should figure on the invitation card; other- 
wise, the name of the host alone is sufficient. Thus: — 
Mk. and Mrs. CHUCKERBUTTV 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brown’s 
company at dinner, on 
Monday, April 4th, 
at 8 o'clock. 

Choiorin^hcc Road; 

March 21st, 18S7. 

All this is printed except the names of those giving the 
dinner and of their guests, and the dates and hour. 
The verb reqmst must, of course, be put in the singular 
number {requests) if the name of the host alone figures 
on the card. Should the entertainment be a specially 
ceremonious one, the whole may be printed except, of 
course, the names of the guests; and a crest or monogram 
in gold may be placed at the to]) of the card (which 
should then be of a larger size), together with the letters 
R.S. V.P, (see p. 28) at the bottom right-hand comer. 

In the case of a dinner given by an Indian gentleman 
to European guests, the Indian host should be present at 
table even if he does not partake of the meal. It is not 
polite for him to sit apart in another room till the 
dinner is over, unless, indeed, he has caste scruples on 
the subject. 

If the ^dinner is a large and formal one, the invitations 
should be sent out at least a fortnight before the date 
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of the dinner; otherwise, a week or ten days* notice is 
sufficient. 

Those who are invited should reply hmnediately (on 
the same day on which they receive the invitation, if 
possible). It shows the greatest want of courtesy to let a 
lady (or gentleman) wait to know whether her invitation is 
accepted or not. The answer too must not be a doubt- 
ful one ; the invitation must be unreservedly accepted 
or declined. The answer should be written thus, in case 
of acceptance ■ 

Mr. and Mrs. A, 15 . Brown have much pleasure in accepting 
Mr. and Mas. Chuckeruutty’s kind invitation to dinner on 
Monday, April 4th, 

50 , Park Street, 

March 22nd, 1887. 

In case of refusal, thus: — 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brown much regret that, owing to a pre- 
vious engagement, they are unable to accept &c. 

In India, invitations and replies are usually sent by a 
chuprasi, who carries a peon-book in which receipt of 
either is acknowledged ; but it is permissible to send 
them by post. 

Every engagement, and especially a dinner engage- 
ment, is sacred, and should never be broken except 
for very weighty reasons. 

If, after accepting an invitation, unforeseen circum- 
stances (as illness) should prevent you from fulfilling your 
engagement, you must at once let your hostess (or host) 
know, expressing your great regret at the occurrence. 

customary, in India, for guests to bring their own 
ii^ants with them to wait upon them at table. You 
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should, therefore, tell your servant beforehand when and 
where you are dining out, that he may be there to at- 
tend upon you. At some houses, however, waiters at 
table are provided by the host, and no outside servants are 
admitted. But tell your servant, in any case, the date 
and place of the dinner; he will find out for himself 
whether his attendance is required or not. 

An Indian gentleman of position, in giving a dinner 
or supper - party to Europeans, had better entrust the 
catering to some European hotel-manager or confec- 
tioner, who will see that it is served in proper style. 
He may arrange with his purveyor beforehand as to 
the kind of dinner or supper he wishes to give, whether 
a highly elaborate or a less formal one ; but, whatever 
be the character of the entertainment, he should give 
orders that the wines provided be of the best description. 

A guest must be careful to be punctual. It is very 
bad manners to keep your entertainer and his other 
guests waiting for your arrival ; and the dinner is apt 
to be spoiled by delay. No gentleman guest would be 
waited for longer than a quarter of an hour ; when that 
time had expired, the dinner would commence without 
him. A little more grace ivould be given to a lady 
guest, even to the extent of half-an-hour. 

4 n dressing for a dinner of this kind, either European 
or Indian, full or evening dress must be worn (seep. 27). 
With neither description of dress are gloves to be worn 
at dinners. On arriving, if you are in European cos- 
tume, leave your hat or cap, overcoat, &c., in the en- 
trance hall. If you wear the Indian dress, do not 
remove your pagtf^; but be careful to divest yourself 
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of any outer wrappings. Be careful that your hands 
and finger-nails are scrupulously clean and neat. 

On entering the drawing-room, your first duty is to 
shake hands with your hostess, or with your host if 
there is no lady of the house present ; you would then 
stand and talk with any gentleman of your acquaintance 
present, or, if there is a lady near you whom you know, 
you might, after a bow of recognition, stand or take 
a seat beside her and talk to her. If you sit, it is polite 
to rise at the entrance of other guests. 

If you are a stranger to those present, your enter- 
tainer wnll probably present you to some of the other 
guests ; but introductions of all the guests to one another 
are not necessary or customary at dinner-parties. 

If, at dinner, you happen to sit next to another guest 
to whom you have not been introduced, the fact that 
you are present at the same table is sufiicient to war- 
rant your addressing some pleasant remark to him or 
her, and you can enter into conversation with each 
other without committing any breach of etiquette. 

If you are the host, you should advance and shake 
hands with each guest, as soon as ho or she enters the 
drawing-room; if several guests enter together, greet 
the lady or ladies first, and afterwards the gentlemen. 
If the party is a large one, it is well to take your stand 
near the door, so as to be ready to welcome your guests 
without difficulty. 

At a dinner-party in India, especially where ladies are 
present, precedence is of great importance. As sodn as 
dinner is announced, the host must escort (by giving her 
his arm) the lady of highest rank, and they lead the way 
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to the dining-room \ those next in position are paired 
off together in succession ; the hostess, escorted by the 
gentleman entitled to the highest precedence, bringing 
up the rear of the procession. There should always be 
at least as many gentlemen as there are ladies, so that 
no lady may be unescorted. No gentleman may escort 
two ladies. The host should go round, before dinner 
is announced, and tell each gentleman which lady he is 
to escort ; and if he finds they are strangers to each 
other, he should take the gentleman up to the lady and 
introduc'c them to each other. At a formal dinner, if 
the guests are ignorant of one another's rank, and so do 
not know in what order they are to proceed to the 
dining-room, the host should, at the same time, tell 
each gentleman what his place is in the procession ; 
whether he is 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c. But at ordinary dinner- 
parties, this matter is left to the discretion of the guests. 
To prevent ^confusion, it is well for the host to have 
the names of the gentlemen and of the ladies they are 
to escort written on a slip of paper, so that he can refer 
to it in case of forgetfulness. In taking a lady down to 
dinner, the gentleman should give her his right arm. 

Strict etiquette requires that a gentleman should 
place the lady he has escorted on his right hand at the 
dinner table. The host takes his seat at one end of the 
table, giving the scat on his right to the lady he has 
taken in, while the lady of the next rank seats herself 
on his left. The hostess sits at the opposite end of the 
table with the gentleman that has escorted her on her 
left. It is a good plan to place a small card, or china 
slab, bearing the name of each guest, behind the plate 
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on the dinner-table at the place where he or she is to 
sit. In case of a large dinner-party, this should always 
be done, as it prevents much confusion. 

Do not seat husband and wife nexc to each other or 
even opposite to each other, if you can avoid it ; and as far 
as the rules of precedence allow, endeavour to place 
congenial people next to one another. 

The arrangement of the dinner-tabic and the matMel 
of the dinner itself is not enlarged upon here, as an 
Indian gentleman, who gives a dinner of this kind, would 
best entrust such matters to European direction. One or 
two hints, however, may be given on matters which are 
sometimes neglected. 

The lighting of the dining-room is important to the 
comfort of the guests. The room must be well lighted, 
but the light should be thrown on the table, not in the 
eyes of the guests. Hence, if lamps or candles are 
placed on the dinner-table, they must carefully 

shaded by coloured silk or paper shades. But it is 
perhaps better to have you: lamps or candles suspended 
from the ceiling or placed high up on the walls ; and even 
then, shades are desirable, both to soften the glare and 
to throw the light below. 

It is well to consult the comfort of your lady guests 
by placing footstools under the table opposite their 
chairs. 

In the decoration of the dinner-table, do not allow 
tall plants or lofty epergnes to be placed upon it. All 
decorations should be low enough for the guests to see 
over them. When , people have to crane their necks 
round bunches of flowers or over tall vases in order to see 
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or converse with their opposite neighbours, the effect is 
the reverse of becoming or agreeable. 

In India, no dishes, except fruit or conserves, are, as 
a rule, placed on the table ; joints are carved by the 
butler in a side-room, and the plates of meat are 
handed round to the guests by the other servants. En- 
tries are always carried round for the guests to help 
themselves. Plates and dishes should be handed round 
to the guests in the order in which they are sitting,* 
beginning with the lady on the right hand of the host. 
If double entries are provided, they would be handed 
round on either side of the table simultaneously. Only 
a moderate quantity of soup should be served to each 
guest ; a plate full of soup is in very bad taste. 

The order of viands at an ordinary dinner is — i. Soup ; 
2, Fish ; 3, Entries (or Side-dishes) ; 4, Joint (or Turkey);* 
S, Second course (or Sikkiti) ; 6, Pudding (or Sweets) ; 
7, Cheese ; ^ 8, Ices ; 9, Dessert. At ceremonious 
dinners, the soup is preceded by hors ePoeuvres^ or 
appetisers, such as anchovies, olives, caviare, &c. ; and 
the entries and sweets are more numerous and varied 

There is great art in eating properly. Transact all 
the business of the table quietly and gently. Do not 
eat quickly or ravenously, and never smack your lips. 
Take small mouthfuls, not large ones. Open your mouth 
just as your fork reaches your lips, not before. Do 
not rattle your knife, fork, and spoon, or make a clatter- 


* Do not let your servants wander hither and thither round the table, 
from the notion that the ladies ought to be helped first. 

* Or the joint may precede the entries. 
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ing noise with them on your plate. Above all, do not 
make a noise in masticating your food, and keep your 
lips closed during the i)roccss. Avoid drinking anything 
or talking when your mouth is full ; wait^.till you have 
finished what you have in your mouth, (^l)o not drain 
your wine-glass to the last drop, or scrape your plate 
clean of every morsel of food upon it. ' Remember that 
a wine-glass is to be held by the stem, and not by the 
bowl. 

It is etiquette to begin to eat any dish as soon as it is 
set before you ; do not wait till others are helped. Do 
not think that you should abstain from taking the last 
piece of any dish ; to do so implies a fear that your host 
has not made sufficient provision for his guests. 

Do not partake of any dish more than once ; it is not 
eti(iuctte to ask for a second help, and should seldom or 
never be done outside the home circle. If yoif do not 
like a dish to which you have been helped, do not send 
away your plate at once, but take a mouthful or two, 
or at least make believe to do so, till you can have your 
plate removed without exciting observation. 

Be careful how you sit at table. Do not sit leaning 
over on one side, or put your elbows on the table or on 
the back of your neighbour’s chair, or twist restlessly 
about. Sit in an upright, but at the same time easy, 
position. 

Beware of gaping, and if you fall into a yawn un- 
awares, place your hand before your mouth, and ask 
your neighbour’s pardon for indulging in it. People are 
more particular about matters of this kind at a dinner- 
party than on any other occasion. 
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On sitting down to dinner, unfold your napkin and 
place it across your knees. If your roll or piece of 
bread is on your napkin, place it on the table to the 
left of your plate. At a formal dinner, a menu or bill 
of fare, giving a catalogue of the various dishes in the 
order in whicli thty are served, is placed in front of’ 
each guest or is to be found on the table within reach, 
so that the guests can consult it and mentally make 
choice of the dishes they intend to partake of. Make 
u]> your mind beforehand as to what you intend to eat 
or drink, so that there may be no hesitation when the 
servants bring round the dishes. 

When the servant brings you the soup, use the (table) 
spoon which you will find placed lengthwise behind your 
plate. In raising the spoon to the lips, place the fingers 
under the handle, the thumb at the top, and drink the 
soup noiselessly from the side of the spoon ; do not put 
it strnight into your mouth. In taking your soup, it is 
peirniissible to tilt your plate slightly ; but if you do so, 
tilt it from you and not towards you. 

Break your bread with your fingers and do not cut or 
bile it. In eating fish, use the silver fish knives and 
forks that you will find on either side of your plate. If 
there are none provided, use tivo forks ; never a knife or 
a spoon. The old custom, in eating fish, of employing 
a large piece of bread to assist the single fork, is quite 
obsolete now-a-days. 

In helping yourself to salt, use the salt spoon, never 
your own knife. If the salt spoon should by any chance 
be missing (as sometimes happens at public tables), use 
the handle end of ypur fork or dessert spoon. Some 
w., E. 4 
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entrees or side-dishes rc(iuire a knife to eat them with ; 
but where you can manage without a knife, do so, and 
use only a fork. 

Peas must always he eaten with a fork, never with a 
knife or a spoon, though the knife may be used to push 
them on to the fork. 

With joints, venison, poultry, game, &:c., knives must 
of course be used, but on no account put a knife into or 
up to the mouth, whatever you arc eating. 

Never take the bone of a chicken or other bird up in 
your fingers and apply it to your mouth. I'he meat 
must be cut off the bone, and then eaten with a fork. 

Many sikkins can be eaten with a fork alone. I )o not use 
a knife, unless you find it necessary, as for snipe or quail. - 

Most pudding.s require only a fork ; it they are too 
light (as custards) to be .so eaten, supplement your fork 
with a dessert spoon, but never think of using a 
knife. 

In eating chce.se, use a knife only, not a fork. Cut the 
cheese into small pieces and place each monsel, a.s 
required, upon little jiiecesof (buttered) bread or biscuit. 
The two should bo held in the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, and so conveyed to the mouth. 

Ice-pudding or ices are eaten with a small spoon. 

Whenever forks can be used, it is more in accordance 
with good manners to use them than to use spoons. 
Knives are used only with an eatable that requires to be 
cut In eating anything with a fork alone, the fork 
must be held in the right hand. 

Salads (and mayonnaise) are eaten with both knife 
and fork. 
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In eating cooked stone-fruit, the best way is first to 
separate the stones from the fruit with your fork and 
spoon, and place them on the edge of your plate ; you 
t an then eat the fruit without having subsequently to 
eject the stone from your mouth. After you Iiave 
finished, remove the stones from the edge to the middle' 
part of your plate ; and do the same with any remnants 
left u])on the plate after you have finished a dish. 

As])aragus is lield between the fingers, di[)ped into 
the sauce, and so raised to the mouth and eaten. 

AVhen the clieese-ifiates are removed, the servant 
^Yill bring you a dessert-plate covered with a ckfily (or 
small napkin), upon which rests an ice-plate, and upon 
that a finger-glass. Remove the finger-glass and the 
doily, and jilacc them towards your left hand. The 
servant will then hand round the ice-pudding. Sometimes, 
liowevcr, portions of ice-pudding are served out to the 
guests ; and this is the better plan, bccraisc ice-pudding 
IS rather an awkward disli for a guest to deal with. 

1 )() not help yuuri.elf to dessert. 'I'lic servants will take 
the dishes off the table and hand them round to the 
guests. 

In using your finger-glass, dip the ends of your fingers 
in the water and touch your mouth slightly with them, 
and then wipe both with your napkin. 

Wine, generally sherry ^ and claret, is passed round 
the table from right to left during dessert for each guest 
to take what he pleases. If the lady sitting on your left 

*We may speak of “port wine" but of “sherry wine" never^ 
Say “ sherry " (and “ claret," and “ hock ") without adding “ wine," 
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wishes for a glass of wine, she would not help herself, 
but it would be your duty to pour it out for her. 

As soon as the ladies rise to withdraw, the gentlemen 
rise at the same lime, and pushing back their chairs, make 
room for the ladies to pass ; they stand by their chairs 
until all the ladies have left the room, when they resume 
their seats. The gentleman nearest the door draws the 
purdah aside for the ladies to pass out. On rising, remove 
ytnir napkin from your knees and place it on the left 
side of your plate, but without folding it. 

A toothpick may be used, if necessary, after the 
.departure of the ladies ; but it must never be produced 
in their presence. Never resort to the perceptible assist- 
ance of the tongue in freeing the mouth or teeth from 
food, or use your finger for the purpose. 

When the ladies have left, the gentlemen close up at 
the table near their host, or if one gentleman wishes to 
talk to another on the other side of the table, he may go 
round and take a scat besides him. Wine is ]>assed round, 
followed by cigar.s (or cigarettes) and coffee. 

In taking tea or coffee, do not suck or gulp it down, 
but sip it noiselessly. The spoon is to be used only to 
stir it, or to remove any floating matter from the cup to 
the saucer. Never pour the tea or coffee from the cup 
into the saucer \ if it is too hot to drink, wait for it to 
cool. Any tea or coffee that may have fallen into the 
saucer is to be left where it is, and. is not to be drunk. 
Leave the spoon in the saucer and not in the cup, and 
do not drain the contents to the last (^egs. 

After the lapse of from ten minutes to half an hour, 
the host will take the opportunity of a lull in the 
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conversation to propose an adjournment to the drawing- 
room. The gentleman of highest rank leaves the dining- 
room first, the host following last. 

In stepping with otjier gentlemen through a doorway, 
do not push yourself forward and try to get in front of 
others ; but, at the same time, if another makes way for 
you, and desires you to pass out before him, do not 
insist upon drawing back, and thus cause delay and 
obstruction, but bow and obey. Remember that com- 
])liancc with, and deference to, the wishes of others is 
the finest breeding. • 

On reaching the drawing-room, the gentlemen disperse 
themselves among the ladies and converse in groups or 
icte a-tete couples. Cicnorally, some of the guests will 
i|)lay or sing ; and w'hile a song is being sung, it is good 
manners to suspend your conversation and listen to it. 
'fo chatter during a song is very impolite, especially if 
the singer is a lady, (hicsts w ill commonly talk when only 
an instrumental performance is going on ; but if you 
talk, it should be in a subdued tone ; it is more polite to 
remain silent. 

As during calls (see p. 23), conversation at and 
after dinner should be on general topics. Avoid dash- 
ing into the conversation at the dinner-table ; w^ait for 
an opportunity, and then say what you have to say. 
Always look at the person who addresses you and with 
whom you are talking. 

Do not try to enter into a conversation with some 
one on the opposite side of the table; your duty is 
to talk to, and endeavour to entertain, those sitting next 
to you. 
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Remember that it is very bad taste to talk across a 
person, /. f., to converse with a lady or gentleman with 
whom you are accpiainted sitting on the other side of a 
lady or gentleman with whom you are not acquainted. 

In conversing with people, do not “talk shop;” 
i, if you are a barrister, do not talk about law ; or if 
you arc a student, do not talk about your studies. 
Adapt your conversation as far as possible to your com- 
pany ; and talk rather about subjects that will interest 
them than about those that interest yourself. 

If anyone tells a story or relates an incident with 
which you are already familiar, do not say “ I have heard 
that before,” but listen politely. 

Do not interlard your remarks with ])octical or other 
quotations, 'lo do so looks as if you wanted to display 
your knowledge of the authors you quote; at best, it 
sounds pedantic in general society. 

Do not correct any slight inaccuracies that you may 
detect in the statements of others. It is polite to let 
them pass. 

If you do not catch a remark that is made to you, do 
not say What ? ” or “ What did you say ? ”, but say, “ I 
beg your pardon ” 

At a dinner-party do not say anything either in ])raise 
or blame of the dishes. Do not speak of viands as 
unwholesome, or say in refusing a dish that “ you are. 
afraid of it,” or that “ it will disagree with you.” At table 
all allusions to dyspepsia, indigestion, &c., are unpleasant 
and to be avoided. 

The usual hour for leaving the house after a dinner- 
party is from half-past ten to eleven o*clock. The lady 
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of highest rank is the first to take leave ; and you should 
wait, before withdrawing, for her to give the signal* 
^’hc other guests will rise for departure at the same time, 
and the party breaks up. Go up to your hostess (and 
host) and shake hands with her and bid her good-night. 
It is enough to say “ Good-night,^ Mrs. {pr Mr.) Jones.” 
1 )o not express any thanks for her hospitality ; that is 
acknowledged by a subsequent call (see p. 14). 

Do not walk round the room making ceremonious 
aclieux to all assembled. Shake hands with a friend, if 
near you ; but for ordinary ac(piaintances, a civil bow' 
{ with or without the words “ (jood-night ”), as you pass 
them on your way out of the room, is suftlcient. 

1 'he host should first c onduct the lady of highest rank 
from the drawing-room to her carriage, and then others 
as he has the opportunity. 

Do not offer any gratuities to the servants of the 
house either at your arrival or departure. 

Spirits and soda-water with cigars are generally offered 
to gcntlcmen-guests in thc^ hall or dining-room below, on 
leaving 3 or, if only gentlemen are present at the party, 
the bottles and glasses, 5 :c., may be brought upstairs, 
and cigars are smoked in the verandah. 


* Remember that “(}ood night” is only a farting &ahUatioii. 
" (Joud evening ” should be said at meeting. 



CHAPTER V. 

GARDEN-PARTIES — WALKING AND DRIVING. 


Garden-parties . — The more formal style of invitation 
to a garden party is printed in black on large-sized cards, 
thus : — 

NAWAH ABDUL RAHMAN* 
rccjiicsls the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Roiunson’s 
C ompany at a Garden Parly 
on Tuesday, December 20th, from 4 to y p.m. 

ChnUa AfuiizU; 

Nov. 30, 18S6, A*. V. p:^ 


All this is printed except the name of the guest or 
guests. 

At llmne cards, of a smaller size, are used for the 
less formal style of invitation, the name of the guest 
being written at the top of the card, thus 
Mr. J, II. Henderson. 


BABU NILMANI BANLRJI 


///, Pa}-k Strict I'y 

Dec. 3, x8S6. J 


At Horae, 

Tuesday, December 20th, 
4 to 7 p.m. 


Garden Party. 


* Among Europeanb such invitations are issued in the nanm of the 
lady. If, llicrefore, the Indian host has a wife who mixes in English 
society, her name, instead of her husband’s, should figure on the card 
of invitation. 

• Or tliese letters (explained on p. 28) may be belter omitted. 
Answers are seldom required to invitations of this kind. 
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Invitations should be sent out from three weeks to a 
fortnight beforehand, and, when S. V, F, is put on 
the card, sliould be answered immediately. 

Sometimes an afternoon dance takes place at a garden 
party, in which case, the w'ord “ J.)ancing ” should be 
written or printed below “ Garden Tarty ” on the card 
of invitation. 

Tlic usual way of receiving guests at a garden party 
is for the host and hostess, or the hostess only, to stand 
on the lawn, not fiar from the entrance to the grounds, 
a dJun’ri or carpet being generally spread on the grass 
for her to stand on. 

liach guest, on arriving, bows to, or sliakes hands with, 
the lujstoss (and host), and then passes on and mixes 
with the company present. There is no need to be 
punctual at a garden party ; you may arrive an hour late, 
if you like ; but if you are late, you may protably not 
find your hostess standing ready to receive you, and you 
will have to seek her out among the company, if you wish 
to pay your resiiccts to her. 

At Government tiousc Gardcn-jiarties, Her Excellency 
waits under a shainiana near the entrance to receive her 
guests, who are introduced to her by the Aide-de-camp 
in waiting. On being introduced, make a polite bow or 
salaam^ and pass on. Do not offer to shake hands or 
enter into conversation ; but leave it to her to do so if 
she thinks proper. It is advisable to arrive at the 
grounds in good time, so as not to omit the introduction 
to Her Excellency. 

At garden-parties, people usually walk about the 
grounds and converse together, or play at some out-door 
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game, as lawn-tennis or badminton. The grounds are 
often illuminated at dusk with Chinese lanterns, &c., 
and fireworks or fire-balloons are sometimes provided for 
the amusement of the guests. There is no ceremony about 
a garden party, and no order of precedence is observed. 

Light refresliments (such as tea and coffee, ices, 
champagne or claret cup, thin slices of bread and butter, 
biscuits, cake, and sweetmeats) are provided on tables 
under a sha?niana, where chairs are also j^laced, so that the 
ladies can sit down and take refreshments, while the 
gentlemen attend to their wants. 

Remember not to partake too freely of the refresh- 
ments supplied at a garden party or other public gather- 
ing. They are meant to ‘ refresh ’ you, not to provide 
you with a meal. Eat and drink, therefore, slowly and 
sparingly, and do not make pickings from various dishes 
or stuff your children with sweetmeats. Avoid finger- 
ing viands unless you mean to eat them, and never think 
of i)utting any into your pockets. 

If dancing is in the programme, it ipay take place in a 
shamiana .specially arranged for it /\but, for a dance, 
people generally adjourn to the house as it grows dusk, 
where a room or a suite of rooms has been previously set 
in order for dancing, which goes on till the close of 
the proceedings.! 

If you remain till the break-up of the party, you should 
shake hands with, and bid good evening to, your hostess 
(and host) \ but if you leave earlier, it is not etiquette 
to do so. 

If you have adopted European clothes, morning 
dress (as described on p. 20) should be worn at a. 
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garden party ; if you wear the Indian dress, the costume 
described on pp. 19, 20 should be worn. If the weathef 
is cold and you find a shawl necessary, let it be one 
of elegant material, but quiet in colour. Do not swathp 
your nock in a gaudy woollen comforter ; if you have 
a sorcthroat or a severe cold, so that you cannot do 
without it, it is better to stay at home. Gloves are 
unnecessary. A polished walking-cane (not a rough stick) 
may be carried ; but do not take with you a cotton 
sunumbrclla ] if you wish to carry an Umbrella, it should 
be a black silk one. De careful to wear idack leather 
shoes or bools, either of patent leather or well polished 
with blacking; broNsn leather or canvas shoes arc in- 
admissible. 

As regards general demeanour at garden-parties, places 
of public promenade or resort, — if you wear Euro- 

pean dress and meet a lady of your accjuaintance who 
bows to you, you should salute her in return by taking 
off your hat with a slight bow of the head, but without 
bending your body. Raise your hat with your right 
hand if the lady is passing you on your left ; with your 
left hand, if she is ])assing you on your right ; the hat 
is always to be taken off on the side away from her. It 
is the English custom for the lady to bow first ; so that 
you would not bow to a lady till she had bowed to you, 
when you should be ready at once to return her salute. 
If a lady have offended you, and you do not wish to 
acknowledge her acquaintance, you are still bound to 
return her bow, though you may do so in a cold and 
distant manner. In the case of a lady, a direct “ cut ” 
from a gentleman is inadmissible. 
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If the person whom you wish to salute is a gentleman, 
you w^ould not, as a rule, lift your hat ; a nod of the 
head, or a salaam^ is sufficient. But if the gentleman 
you salute is of high dignity or if you wish to show 
special respect to him, you should raise your hat from 
your head instead of giving the ordinary nod. European 
gentlemen always raise their hats to the Viceroy, or a 
Governor, or a Lieutenant-Governor, or the Head of an 
Administration ; and students at the English Univer- 
sities always lift their hats to the tutors or other dons 
<jf their colleges. 

European gentlemen, on being introduced to each 
other, if the introduction takes place out of do(;rs, always 
raise their hats in bowing to each other. 

If you wear the Indian dress, since the turban is 
not removed, a ])olite salaam is the appro])riatt^ 
form of salutation, both in the case of a lady and a 
gentleman. 

If you meet a gentleman of your acquaintance, who 
is walking with a lady (or ladies) whom yon do not 
know, instead of merely nodding, you would raise your 
hat (if you wore one) to the gentleman, w'hoever he was, 
as a mark of respect to the lady Avho accompanied him ; 
and he, in return, would raise his hat to you. Such a 
bow w'ould not be looked upon as a bow to the lady, nor 
Avould she acknowledge it ; and it would not constitute 
an acquaintance afterwards between you and the lady. 

Again, on meeting a gentleman that you know w^alking 
W'ith a lady with whom you are unacquainted, it is not 
etiquette tp stop and try to shake hands with or speak 
to him (unless he makes the first move, w^hen he would 
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probably introduce you to the lady) ; you should merely 
bow as prescrilxidilabove, and pass on. 

At a garden party, promenade, or reception, if you see 
an English gentleman with whom you are acquainted, 
do not at once go up to him and offer to shake hands 
with him. It is better, under ordinary circumstances, 
to remain where you are, or walk on, and when you catch 
his eye, to bow or salaam to him. English gentlemen 
arc not much given to shaking hands with one another. 
If the gentlem.an is of higher position than yourself, 
and he stops to greet you, do not be the first to hold out 
your hand to shake hands with him ; wait till he holds 
out his hand to you. 

In going up to any one to shake hands, do not wtilk 
several yards with extended hand, but put out your hand 
when you are cjuitc close to the person you greet. 

Walking and Driving.— Vihen you arc out w.ilking, 
do not swing your stick or umbrella about, or stand with 
it placed liori/;ontally under your arm • by doing so you 
will be in danger of giving an unintentional blow to a 
passer-by. 

Do not sway your arms violently to and fro, or let them 
dangle limply by your side ; the arms should move natur- 
ally with the motion of the body. 

If you are passing ladies at a place of public promenade, 
and the path is crowded, you should not march straight 
ahead, but should politely make way for the ladies by 
stepping aside. 

The general rule of the pathway is that passers-by 
should take their right hand side, so that those who meet 
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them pass them on their left. The English rule of the 
road is the reverse of this, since ri|Lers and drivers, in 
passing each other from opposite directions, take the 
left hand side of the road, if, in riding or driving, you 
want to pass another rider or driver going in the same 
direction as yourself, you should pass him on his right 
hand side. 

If you are taking ladies or gentlemen with you for a 
drive in your carriage, since they are your guests, polite- 
ness requires that you should let them sit with their faces 
to the horses. If more than two ladies or gentlemen 
are driving with you, the two that are of the higher 
lank would occupy the better scat. 

When gentlemen and ladies are driving together, 
gentlemen should always step out of a carriage first, 
whether they intend to resume their seats or not, so that 
they may be ready to help the ladies to alight. They 
should also help them to get into the carriage. 

When there is more thar* one lady present, if the addi- 
tional lady is not a member of his family, the gentleman 
would in most cases sit with his back to the liorscs : 
otherwise, he woidd sit by the lady*s side. 

When a genileman goes out riding with a lady, lie 
should ride on her “ off” or right hand side. Similarly, 
when a gentleman and a lady walk out together, the lady 
would usually walk on his left hand side or take his left 
arm, so that the gentleman may have his right arm 
disengaged to take off his hat to any lady of his acquain- 
tance he may meet. It is, however, unusual for a lady to 
take a gentleman’s arm when walking abroad, unless she 
is weak or tired. But if they are walking along a street, 
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the gentleman would give the lady the side of the patlv 
way next to theJihouses, and himself take the side next 
the road. If you are in the company of ladies, when 
there are lofty steps to be mounted, it is etiquette for 
you to lead the way up the steps and for the ladies 
to follow. To insist upon the ladies mounting before you, 
would be a mistaken piece of politeness. I3ut it is quite 
etiquette for you to offer your arm to a lady to help her 
in making the ascent. 

Should you, whilst walking with a friend, whether 
Indian or European, meet a European accjuaintance, do 
not introdurc them to each other, unless you have reason 
to believe that such an introduction would be agreeable 
to both parties. If, liowever, you stop and speak to the 
acquaintance, you plac'c your friend in an awkward posi- 
tion unless you introduce him : it is better, therefore, in 
such a case, merely to bow and pass on. 

Should accidental circumstances, at any time, bring you 
into communication with a lady who is a stranger to you 
(as, for instai^c, if she should drop anything, and you 
politely pick it up for her) — on such an occasion, you 
should raise your hat, if you wear one, and make a bow, 
or, if you wear the Indian costume, you should make a 
courteous salaam. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LKVKKS, DUUDAUS, Rfc:a‘:PTtONS, VISITS. 

Levees, ~ fhe announcement of a Levee to be held at 
Government House is published in the newspapers with 
instructions as to the forms to be observed by those who 
wish to attend. 'Ihe date is given on or before which the 
cards of such persons must be sent in an envelope 
addressed to “1'he Aide-de-camp in waiting, (Jovern- 
ment House.^' It is sufficient for each person to send 
one card, with his name printed or legibly written there- 
on along with his designation, and with the word “ Jx*vee'’ 
written in the upper left-hand corner. The address 
should be placed in the lower left-hand corner. The 
word “ Levee ’’ may also be written in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 

A gentleman going to a I.,v:vee should carry two similar 
cards with him, one to be given to t!fe Government 
House attendant at the foot of the staircase, and the 
other to be handed to the Aide-de-camp in waiting in the 
Throne Room. 

A gentleman who, being socially eligible, has not 
already been presented at the English Court or at Gov- 
ernment House, must be presented by another gentle- 
man who is on the Government House List. The 
gentleman so presented should write “ To be presented 

by ” (giving the name of his presenter) in the 

upper left-hand comer of the card sent to the Aide-de- 
camp in waiting. 
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European or Indian full or evening dress (as de- 
scribed on pp. 19, 20) must invariably be worn at 
a Levee ; and Indian gentlemen should divest them- 
selves of wrappings immediately after entering Gov- 
ernment House. In Calcutta, a place for their deposit 
is provided in the great hall directly opposite the 
main entrance, where they are usually ticketed with a 
number, and a counterfoil bearing the same number is 
given to the wearer, so that there need be no fear of the 
loss of the article. Do not go into the presence of the 
Viceroy (or Governor) with a shawl tied round your 
shoulders, or with your throat enveloped in a woollen 
comforter. 

After depositing your outer wrappings you will join 
the stream of arrivals^ and gradually make your way from 
barrier to barrier until you reach the Throne Room. 
The arrangements are, or should be, such as to prevent 
any crowding, so that jostling and elbowing are avoided. 

On arriving at the 'Throne Room, the group of gentle- 
men break up into single file and walk slowly forward 
past the throne where the Viceroy (or Governor) stands 
to acknowledge their salutes. Take your place in the 
file and advance leisurely with your card ready in your 
hand to be given to the Aidc-de-camp in waiting. He 
will take it from you and hand it on to the Military 
Secretary, who will announce your name just before you 
arrive opposite the Viceroy. 


* Unless you Private Entree; in which case you ^\ill enter 
Ciovemment House by another door, and make your bow to the Viceroy 
before the 'admission of the general public. 

W., E. 


5 
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Upon your name being announced, you should take 
t step forward, and facing round to the Viceroy at a 
respectful distance, make an inclination of the body, 
accompanied, if you are in Indian costume, by a salaam. 
You will then retire by an exit on the opposite side of 
the room to that by which you entered. As you leave 
the immediate presence of the Viceroy, avoid directly' 
turning your back upon him by taking a few steps in a 
sideways direction. 

On leaving the 'I'hrone Room, you are at liberty to 
stay a while in the entrance hall and converse with your 
friends, but you should be ready to det)art as soon as 
your carriage arrives, since carriages arc not permitted 
to wait at the door for their occui)ants, who must be on 
the look-out, so as to step into them at once. 

Durbars , — Durbars are often held for the presentation 
of khilluis and sunnuds to Indian gentlemen on whom 
titles have been conferred by (iovernment, by the 
Viceroy or the Chief Civil Officer of the J’rovince, or by 
the Commissioner of the Division, or the Collector at the 
Sudder Station. 

Indian officers of rank and the Indian gentry of the 
neighbourhood are invited to be present on these occa- 
sions, who should appear in full dress (see pp. 19, 20). 

All Indian gentlemen present, including the recipients 
of khilluis^ if they wear shoes of Indian fashion, must 
take them off before entering the Durbar Hall. This 
regulation does not, of course, apply to boots or slices of 
European fashion. 

The Indian gentry have their chairs on the right hand 
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side of the Presiding Officer’s chair, according to their 
rank. On the left are placed chairs for all public fund^ 
tionaries and officers, who arc seated according to their 
rank, &c. 

It is important to arrive in good time at a Durbar, as 
the audience are expected to be assembled and seated 
before the arrival of the Presiding Officer. 

On the arrival of the recipient of the khillut^ the 
(Jhief Secretary or other Officer leads him up to the Pre- 
siding Officer’s chair. As soon as he reaches it, the 
whole audience show their respect by rising from their 
chairs. 

1'he recipient of the khillut is then conducted to an 
adjoining room, where he is robed with the different 
parchas of the khillut^ except the pearl necklace. He 
is then brought back into the Durbar Hall, and stands 
in front of the JVesiding Officer, who rises (along with 
the whole audience) and ties the pearl necklace round 
the recipient’s neck. 

The sunnud conferring the title is then read by the 
Secretary of the Political Department, or sometimes a 
vernacular translation is read by some high Indian 
officer selected for the purpose, and the recipient, after 
presenting the usual nuzzuranah of gold mohurs, resumes 
his seat. 

After a short pause, the Presiding Officer orders attar 
and fan to be brought, and, standing up, serves them 
out first to the recipient of the khillut^ and then to all, 
the Indian gentlemen of high rank present, who are^ 
summoned before the Presiding Officer for the purpose. 
Some official subordinate to the Presiding Officer serves 
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them cut to the rest of the Indian gentlemen present. 
The Durbar then closes, and the audience take their leave. 

Receptions, Visits.-AWhen a Governor, I.ieutenant- 
Governor, te., visits a District, the local officer arranges 
beforehand a time on certain days during which the 
former will receive any Indian or other gentlemen who 
may desire an interview; and those wishing to see him 
.should call and send in their cards at the time fixed. 
Only Rajahs, Nawabs, and other specially distinguished 
persons should apply by letter for an interview; and 
they should write to the Private Secretary, asking when 
the Lieutenant-Ciovernor, &c., will be willing to see them. 
In case of a Commissioner visiting a District, those who 
are desirous of an interview with him, should write to the 
Magistrate and Collector of the District to that effect. 

On entering the pre.sence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
&c., the Indian visitor should make a polite how and 
salaam, but should not offer to shake hands, unless his 
host holds out his hand for that purpose. He should 
also remain standing until he is invited to take a seat. 

During the interview, the general rules of behaviour 
given under Calls (pp. i8, 19) should be follow-ed. As 
soon as the preliminary expressions of welcome and 
politeness are over, and the host has finished anything 
he may have had to say, the visitor should come at 
once to the object of his interview. He should not 
carry on a long conversation on miscellaneous subjects, 
and then, when it is time to take his leave, bring for- 
ward the real object of his visit. He should bear in 
mind that the time of a Lieutenant-Governor or a Com- 
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missioner, especially when on tour, is much occupied, 
and is too valuable to be expended in chatting about 
general topics. He should, therefore, get through the 
object of his visit as quickly as possible^ and then, as the 
conversation flags, and it is clear that he is expected to 
retire, he should ask if he may take leave. On retiring, 
the Indian visitor should bow and salaam as on entering; 
or he may shake hands with his host, should the latter 
offer to do so. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

WEDDINGS. 

Invitations to a wxdding arc issued about three weeks 
or a fortnight before the event ; and it is usual now'-a- 
days for friends who arc invited to send the bride or 
bridegroom a present. 

If, however, the invitation is sent to you only a day or 
two before the wedding, you will hardly be expected to 
send a present. 

Wedding presents may be sent at any lime during 
the interval between your receipt of the invitation and 
the day fixed for the marriage — one time is as correct 
as another. 

Should the marriage engagement be broken off during 
this interval, all wxdding presentc- arc returned at once to 
the donors. 

Before sending a present, write “ With Mr. (or Babu, 

^c.) ’s best wishes” on a card or a neat slip of 

paper, and attach it to the present. This is sufficient ; 
no letter addressed to the recipient need accompany the 
present. You will receive in return a note of acknow- 
ledgment from the recipient. • 

Wedding presents are very various. Such as the follow- 
ing are generally acceptable : — Some elegant article of 
furniture, dessert services, breakfast or tea and coffee 
sets, clocks, lamps, screens, photograph albums, writing- 
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cases, dressing-cases, vases, salvers, breakfast cruets, fish- 
knives and forks, a set of silver salt-cellars, &c. 

Perhaps, however, the best present for an Indian gentle- 
man to make is some elegant piece of jewellery, as a 
bracelet or ring. 

In making presents generally, remember that, as a 
rule, b, gift should be precious for something better 
than its price, as for its being something unique or 
antique, or for the thoughtfulness shown by the giver. 
Bouquets to ladies, game (.is snijje, teal, &x.) to gentle- 
men, are often elegant and acceptable presents. Do not 
give expecting a return, and never allude to your present. 
When you give anything, do not either undervalue 
the gift or make a great deal of it ; make your present 
quietly and gracefully, without grudging and. without 
display. 

Invitations arc specially printed for the occasion in 
silver on white paper with a silver border, and are en- 
closed in envelopes also having a silver border. 

The following is the correct form : — 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBINSON 
request the pleasure of 
Babu ((Ji'Mr.) Surendra Nath Ghose’s 
company at .St. PauPs Church, on Monday, December 
3rd, at 4-30 p.m., on the occasion of the marriage of 
their daughter with Mr. J, H. Jones, and afterwards at 
103, CHowringhee. 

R. S, V, P.^ 


* Sometimes these letters (sec p. 28) are omitted ; in which case, of 
course, no answer is necessary. 
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On receiving such an invitation, you should answer 
it at once, in case of acceptance, thus : — 

Babu [fir Mr.) Surendra Nath Chose has much pleasure in ac- 
cepting Mr. and Mrs. Robinson’s kind invitation to their daughter’s 
wedding, on Monday, December 3rd. 

Wdksky Street ; ) 

Nov.. 12, 18S7. 1 

In case of refusal, thus : — 

Babu (or Mr.) Surendra Nath Chose much regrets that he is 
unable to accept kc. 

If there is anything to prevent your attendance at 
the church, but you can be present at the house after- 
wards, you should still accept the invitation in the form 
given above. "J'here is no necessity for you to mention 
your inability to attend at the church. 

If you go to the church, you should be punctual, so 
as to make sure of arriving before the bride ; to arrive 
after her is a breach of etiquette. 

On arriving, take your seat in a pew, but avoid the 
pews immediately in front, since these are generally 
occupied by the bride's or the bridegroom's relatives. 

The bride, on arriving, walks up the ajisle of the 
thiirch towards the altar, escorted by her father (or other 
near relative or friend), followed by the bridesmaids, 
walking two and two, and, after them, by her mother, 
leaning on the arm of some near relation or friend. 

As the bridal procession advances up the aisle, it is 
usual for those present to stand tip. 

As soon as the marriage service is over, the bride and 
bridegroom, preceded by the officiating clergyman, and 
followed by the bridesmaids, &c., pass in procession down 
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the aisle to the vestry for the purpose of signing the 
marriage register. 

The guests present rise as the procession passes, and 
afterwards sit or stand about the aisle or portico, waiting 
for the re-appearancc of the bride and bridegroom from 
the vestry. 

Sometimes, during the interval, “ wedding favours 
(rosettes of white satin ribbon) arc distributed by the 
bridesmaids among the guests ; these “ favours ” are pin- 
ned on to the gentlemen’s coats in front near the button 
hole. 

'Fhe bride and bridegroom are the first to drive away 
from the church ; after them, the bride’s mother with 
other near relatives. As soon as these are gone, the 
guests are at liberty to depart, in any order, for the 
house of the bride’s father or the one at which she has 
been staying. They must not leave before ; otherwise, 
when they reached the house, there would be no one to 
receive them. 

On arriving at the house, walk upstairs to the draw- 
ing-room, where, just inside the door, you will find the 
bride and bridegroom standing to receive the congratu- 
lations of the guests. Shake hands with both and say, 
“ Accept my sincere congratulations, ” or some similar 
expression, and then pass on, so as to make room for 
other guests to offer theirs. 

You should then pay your respects to the lady of the 
house (unless you have met her before), making some 
pleasant allusion to the wedding, such as that you 
thought it a pretty sight, or that it went off very well. 
If she is the mother of the bride, it is not etiquette to 
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‘‘ congratulate ’’ her upon her daughter\s marriage ; if 
you desire to say anything on that point, you ought 
rather to condole with her on the loss of her daughter. 
But some general remark of an agreeable nature will be 
sufficient. 

You ran then mix with the other guests and join in 
the general conversation. 

The wedding presents are usually displayed on a 
table (or tables) for the inspection of the guests, who 
walk round and examine them. This gives the guests 
something to look at and to talk about. 

In an adjoining room, or in the verandah, light re- 
freshments with champagne and pieces of the w'edding 
cake are served out to the guests, w'ho partake of them 
as they feel inclined. There is no formal drinking of 
the health of the bride and bridegroom, and there arc 
usually no sf)eeches. 

The bride then leaves the company to change her 
wedding for her travelling dress, and the guests await 
her re-appearance in readiness to bid her adieu. 

Rice, and sometimes, slippers are thrown after the 
newly-married couple by the guests ; the latter, after they 
have entered the carriage. 

Soon after, the party breaks up, and the guests take 
their leave, in any order, of their host and hostess, and 
drive away. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


RAILWAY AND STKAM-ROAT TRAVELLING ; 

DAK liUNGALOVV'^, HOTELS. 

Raihvay Travelling . — In travelling by railway, courtesy 
and good manners are very important, both for your own 
comfort and for that of your fellow-passengers. 

Do not attempt to contravene the rules and regulations 
or bylaws of the railway line upon which you travel. 
'J1iey are made for the general interests of the passengers 
and the traffic, and you have no right to transgress them 
for your own private convenience. You arc also bound 
to follow the directions of the responsible officials of the 
line, such as the guard of the train or the station-master. 
You arc at liberty to do so under protest, if you consider 
their action improper, and to report their conduct to 
their superiors ; but you must submit to their ruling for 
the time being, and not enter into an altercation with 
them in public. All public brawls and contentions are 
a violation of the quiet dignity and self-respect which 
mark the gentleman. 

Some railway lines provide separate carriages for Indian 
and for European passengers — a plan which has much 
to recommend it. On lines where no such distinction 
is made, Indians and Europeans, both ladies and gentle- 
men, often travel together in the same carriages, and 
mutual courtesy is necessary, the more because Indians 
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generally diifcr in their habits and tastes from Euro- 
peans. 

European gentlemen seldom cat in railway carriages ; 
meals are provided for them at certain fixed stations along 
the line. They do, however, usually smoke while they 
are travelling ; but, if they smoke in a railway carriage 
in which an Indian gentleman is present, they arc bound 
first to ask his permission. 

Indian gentlemen are fond of chewing pan or of 
smoking the hookah while on a journey. But if a 
European gentleman is iiresent in the carriage, you 
should try to abstain, as both practices arc likely to be 
distasteful to him. But in any case, before chewing or 
smoking, you should always politely ask your fellow- 
pa.sscnger whether he has any objection. 

Indian gentlemen, again, seldom sleep, or try to sleep, 
right through the night, at any rate when they are travel- 
ling by railway. They like to get up in the middle of 
the night to chew and smoke, and have a chat with their 
Indian fellow-passengers. To European travellers in the 
same carriage, this practice is very unpleasant: their 
sleep is broken by the noise, and the smell of the 
pan and of the tobacco-fumes is apt to be even more 
distasteful to them than by day, since the carriage is 
generally more closed up from the outer air during the 
night. Endeavour, therefore, to consult the feelings of 
your European fellow-travellers' by not getting up at 
night to smoke, or chew, or talk. If you wish to sit 
up for a time, do so quietly, so as to avoid disturbing 
them. ^ » 

Try to avoid bringing country sweetmeats, &c., with 
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you into the carriage, when you are travelling with Euro- 
peans. Indian passenger trains have fixed halting- 
stafions, where you can leave the carriage and take any 
food that you require, and where, too, you can indulge in 
pan and the hookah^ if you desire to do so. It is best, 
therefore, to take refreshments at these halting-stations, 
so as to avoid bringing them into the carriage. If, 
however, circumstances should at any time require you 
to do so, eat them at once (such light refreshments 
can be obtained on the platform of most stations that 
your train passes), and do not lay in a stock of sweet- 
meats, and lc«avc them lying about on the carriage-seat, 
to the annoyance of your fellow-passengers. 

Unless you are travelling in a compartment reserved 
for Indian passengers, never remove all the clothing 
from the upper part of your person and appear in the 
scanty attire of the home circle. If the weather is warm, 
you are at liberty to take off the choga or any outer gar- 
ment; but do not bare your arms and shoulders and 
reduce your clothing to a mere dhoti. This rule of 
etiquette is, of course, specially to be observed when 
there are ladies present with you in the carriage. Let 
your dhoti (if you wear one) be of sufficient length, 
and do not allow it to become disarranged. 

Those passengers whose scats are next the windows 
of a railway carriage, must always have their wishes 
consulted as to the opening or shutting of the windows, 
since they are most exposed to draught or sun. If, there- 
fore, you desire to have a window opened or shut, you 
should first politely ask such passengers whether they 
have any objection. 
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Steam-boat Travelling , — In travelling by steamer on 
Indian rivers, the same general rules of courtesy should 
be observed. Do not smoke the hoohah or chew pan 
anywhere on board the vessel where the smell is likely to 
be unpleasant to your European fellow-passengers. You 
can easily find a place where you can go apart and smoke 
or chew without annoyance to others. You should be 
s[)ccially careful on these points if there are ladies on 
board. Thus, it is better not to indulge in cither practice 
in your cabin ; steamer cabins are open to one another <at 
the top for the purpose of ventilation, so that a smell 
emanating from one cabin circulates through all the rest. 
‘Do not, again, appear with bared arms and shoulders in 
the presence or neighbourhood of Europeans ; reserve 
such ‘‘undress” for your cabin or for those parts of the 
ship that are not frequented by them. Also, be careful 
here as in railway travelling as to the length and arrange- 
ment of your dhoti (see pp. 1 1, 1 2). 

If you take with you on board a quantity of country 
sweetmeats, &c., for consumption during the voyage, 
keep them in your cabin ; do not let them lie about on 
your seat on deck or on the public table. Anything 
you want to eat between meals, it is best to cat in ])rivate. 

If the weather is very hot, and you, along with the 
other passengers, sleep on deck in the open, follow the 
same rules of behaviour as in the case of travelling by 
rail (see p. 76). 

Do not tease the captain or officers of the steamer witli 
unnecessary inquiries or petty complaints. Avoid all 
fussiness or' readiness to take olfenccj arid, as in the 
case of travelling by railway, be careful to respect all 
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the rules or regulations of the ship, and never enter into 
a public quarrel with any of the authorities on board. 

DAk Bungaloivs^ Zfi^^^/f.-r-Sometimes, in the course of 
a journey, you may put up at a cMk bungalow or an hotel, 
where Europeans are also staying. At such places you 
will almost always find ^ printed or written list of rules or 
regulations to guide the behaviour of visitors, posted up 
wliere it can be seen by all. Inhere may also be 
“ Notices,” &c., put up on the walls of the public rooms. 
On arriving at the dak bungalow* or the hotel, you should 
carefully read such rules or notices, unless you are pre- 
viously acquainted with them, and should then be careful 
not to infringe them. "J1icy arc designed for the general 
comfort of all the guests, and should therefore, be 
strictly and unselfishly observed by evcrj^nc. 

lie gentle and courteous in your treatment of the hotel 
or <13 k bungalow servants, and do not unnecessarily find 
fault with them. Do not shout at them, or give your 
orders in a loud voice to the disturbance of other visi- 
tors. 

If you have adopted English habits, and take 
your meals at the public table, follow, generally, the 
rules of behaviour given in the chapter on “Dinner- 
parties.” Since, how^cver, you are nobody’s guest, and 
pay for all that is supplied you, a greater laxity is allow- 
able in some matters. Thus, as soon as the bell or 
gong has sounded, you are at liberty to take your seat 
at table and begin the meal without w^aiting for others ; 
and, similarly, you may leave the table as -soon as you 
have finished eating. If you do not like a dish to which 
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you have helped yourself, you may send it away and 
ask for another. At dak bungalows and generally 
at hotels, there is no rule by which seats at table are 
set apart for visitors ; those visitors, however, who have 
been staying for some time at an hotel, usually prefer to 
retain the scats that they have previously occupied, and 
to which they have become accustomed. Do not, there- 
fore, on entering the dining-room, seat yourself at once 
in any vacant chair, but wait for the khansantah or 
other attendant to show you a seat ; and this seat you 
will, as a rule, occupy during the remainder of your stay. 
Sometimes, at public tables, you will find chairs tilted 
forwards against the table \ this denotes that the seats 
are taken, though the occupants have not yet arrived ; 
and you arc bound to leave such chairs as they are, 
and take another seat. 

It is quite etiquette for persons sitting at table in an 
hotel or a dak bungalow to enter into conversation with 
their neighbours without a previous introduction being 
necessary. If, however, you are seated next to a lady, 
it will be belter for you to wait for her to speak to you 
first, unless you have some previous acquaintance with 
her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHURCH-GOING — I’MEATRES, PUBLIC MEETINGS, &C. 

Church-going . — If you attend a service at a church or a 
chapel, sec that you arrive and take your scat before the 
commencement of the service. If you come in late, you 
are liable to disturb the rest of the congregation, and show 
a want of resi'icct for the feelings and devotions of those 
present. On entering, do not clatter down the aisle or 
treat the place of worship as if it were a college class- 
room or more public hall. Unless you are an habitual 
attendant and have a seat of your own, it is usual to wait 
at the entrance for the verger or other person to condui t 
you to a seat. In many churches, how^ever, the seats are 
open to all-comers as soon as the hour has struck or the 
choir and clergy have entered. In the latter case, you 
must wait with other strangers at the entrance to the najsie 
till the procession of choristers, &c., have ])assed in, when 
you are at liberty to enter and take any vacant sitting. 
Rut, whatever the custom of the church or the chapel may 
be, walk in with as little noise as possible, and seat yourself 
quietly. I'o loll in your chair, to jog u[) and down, or to 
turn round and stare about you, are most of all improper 
in a place of divine worship. Do not nod or whisper to 
a friend or exchange glances with him. Never, under any 
circumstances, chew pan or expectorate in a church or a 
chapel. ^ 

If, after you have taken your seat, another person comes 
to the pew where you are sitting, and w’ants to pass by 
w., E. 6 
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you to another chair in the same pew, you should draw 
back as much as possible and make way for him. If 
the person is a lady, it is better to rise, so as to give 
more room for her to pass you. 

If you attend church in the company of a lady or ladies, 
you should precede them in walking down the aisle, and 
then wait at the pew-door for them to enter the pew first. 

During divine service endeavour to follow the motions 
of the congregation, and stand or sit when they do. Kneel- 
ing, being a distinct form of worship, may be dispensed 
with. No one obliges you to attend church, and if you do 
so merely out of curiosity, you are bound, out of courtesy 
to the rest of the congregation, to conform to the out- 
ward order and attitude of the service as far as may be. 

As you should not enter late, so you should not leave 
a church or a chapel till the service is finished. Apart 
from higher considerations, to do so implies that you are 
tirc^ of the service, and is disrespectful to the officiating 
cleigyman as well as disturbing to the congregation. 
In an Episcopal church (but never in a Nonconformist 
chapel), it is sometimes usual for part of the congregation 
to leave the building before the sermon. This is done 
during the singing of the hymn that immediately precedes 
it, and it is improper to go out at any other time while 
the service is proceeding. On leaving the church, do 
not stand about in the lobby, and stare at other out- 
goers, or talk and laugh in loud tones with your friends, 
but depart as soberly and quietly as you entered. 

Theatres, Public Meetings, ^c , — If you attend an Eng- 
lish theatre, opera-house, or concert-room, or present your- 
self at any other secular public gathering frequented by 
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Europeans, it is well, since you are not among your own 
people, to be careful, and even somewhat ceremonious, in 
your general behaviour. 

If the public entertainment is held in the evening (as 
is generally the case with Plays, Concerts, &c.), evening 
dress, whether European or Indian (see p. 27), should 
be worn. At Public Meetings, however, held in the 
evening, evening dress is not necessary, though it is 
(luite correct to wear it. At meetings and performances 
held during the day time, morning dress (see pp, 19, 
20) should be worn. 

If you have a ticket for a numbered and reserved 
seat or stall, hand it, on entering, to the official in 
attendance, who will point you out your chair. You 
should see that the number upon it is the same as the 
number on the counterfoil of your ticket ; the ticket 
itself you will have given up at the door. Should you 
find your seat taken by somebody else, it is better not 
to deal with the intruder yourself, but to appeal to the 
official, who is bound to correct the mistake for you. 

You will find it the best plan, both for your own com- 
fort and that of others, to be seated in your place before 
the performance commences. If, however, you happen 
to arrive late, enter quietly and noiselessly, so as 
not to disturb those present who wish to listen to the 
Play or the music or whatever may be going on. If you 
have to pass others who are already seated, in order to 
get to your place, show by your demeanour that you 
wish to incommode them as little as possible. Do not 
push hurriedly past them, but step carefully along ; and 
if, during the process, you inadvertently tread on any 
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one'wS toes or otherwise discompose him, be ready to say at 
once, “ I beg your pardon.” If those you desire to pass 
should happen not to notice your arrival, call their 
attention to the fact by saying “ Excuse me,” or ‘‘Will 
you kindly allow me to pass ? ” 

If you have a friend seated at a short distance from 
you, do not talk to him across the intervening members 
of the audience (see p. 54), but go round and speak to 
him (if you wish to do so) during an interval or at the 
close of the performance. 

Such an interval (of about ten minutes) is generally 
provided between the two parts of a Concert, or smaller 
intervals (ent/actes) are allowed between the different 
Acts of a riay. During these intervals you are at 
liberty to leave your seat and chat with friends among 
the audience, or you may go outside and wait there till 
the performance recommences. But let your exit and 
entrance be made quietly and without incommoding 
those of the audience who prefer to remain seated. If 
your scat is in the centre of a bench or row, so that 
you have to push past a good many people in order to 
get out, it is better not to take advantage of every 
interval in the theatrical performance to go out, since, 
by frequently passing to and fro, you will be apt to tire 
the patience of those who have to make way for you. 
In such a case, and in similar cases, do not insist upon 
your rights, but politely waive them for the convenience 
and comfort of others. 

During the progress of the performance, especially if 
it is a musical one, do not converse with a friend, and so 
disturb others who wish to listen. If you desire to make 
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an occasional remark to him, do so in a low voice. It is 
true that some European ladies and gentlemen make a 
])ractice of chattering noisily at a theatre, or even at a 
concert, during the progress of the entertainment ; but 
such behaviour is ill-mannered and not to be imitated. 

Applause of the performers is usually indicated by 
clapping the hands, and the audience may show that 
they wish a piece to be repeated by cries of Encore / 
(which is French for A gam!). You arc, of course, at 
liberty to join in such demonstrations, but do not be too 
noisy in making them. 

At theatrical performances an opera glass is useful for 
viewing the actors and the scenery, and is also emjdoycd 
by ]iluropoans to spy out friends among the audience ; 
but since, in most cases, few friends of yours are likely to 
be present, it will be better for you to keep your 0])era- 
glass for its stage use. If you stare about at the audience 
with it, you may run the risk of being thought rude. 

Abstain from chewing pafi inside the building; and 
it is advisable not to do so outside during the intervals 
in the performance, since the smell is retained in the 
mouth, and is likely to be unpleasant to those sitting 
near you. English gentlemen often smoke cigarettes 
outside during the intervals, and you are, of course, at 
liberty to do the same, if you wish. 

After the performance or meeting is over, leave quietly. 
Avoid jostling or crowding against others in the attempt 
to get out quickly, and always be ready to make way for 
ladies who may want to pass you in order to join their 
friends or to reach their carriages. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. 

In furnishing apartments intended for the use of Euro- 
pean guests, an Indian gentleman will find it best, if 
possible, to consult some European friend on the 
subject. In default of the opportunity for obtaining 
such advice, a few hints may be given here. 

Remember that English taste prefers neatness and 
genuineness to splendour and gaudiness. In providing 
the necessary articles of furniture, place use before 
show ; and, in case of ornamental additions, be particu- 
lar to avoid all ta\^riness. 

For a dining-room a large table, cane-seated chairs, a 
side-board (the shelf or shelves above to hold plated ware, 
&c., and the cupboard below to contain the cro^ery), 
and two dinner what-nots (to hold glassware) are all the 
furniture necessary. Three or four good engravings or 
oil-paintings may be placed upon the walls, and pairs of 
horns may be fixed up above the doorways. But there 
should be only a few ornaments : the general aspect of 
a dining-room should be severe rather than gay. 

In furnishing a drawing-room, one or two (or more, 
according to the size of the apartment) small tables, ‘ 
which may be covered with embroidered cloths, should 
be placed conveniently, here and there, about the 
room. A sofa or settee, covered with silk or velvet, 

* Several small tables look better and are more convenient than a 
single large one. 
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with three or four easy-chairs of the same pattern, 
occupy the centre, and half-a-dozen light fancy-chairs 
may be set about near the tables or by the walls, which 
should be painted in some neutral tint with a quiet (not 
flaring) design. Carved Avliat-nots may be placed by 
the walls and at the corners of the room, for the recep- 
tion of well-bound books and ornamental items, such 
as vases, bric-a-brac, china, ^cc. A good piano with 
music-stand and music-stool should also be provided. 
One or two good water-colours in gilt frames, with some 
etchings or high-class engravings in ornamental wooden 
frames, may adorn the walls ; to which also a few china 
or cloissonc plates may be fastened, with plush-covered 
brackets here and there to hold vases, &c, A drawing- 
room may, and should be, more ornamental than a 
dining-room \ but do not overcrowd the room with a 
y)rofiision of knicknacks of ail sorts, and be very careful 
that everything is good of its kind. Thus, do not 
cover the walls of the drawing-room (or of the entrance 
hall or staircase) with tawdry (icrman coloured prints 
purchased by the dozen, or with gaudy oleographs; 
and remember that artificial flowers under glass shades, 
sewing-machines, &c. are not becoming ornaments for 
drawing-room tables, 

A bed-room, which should have a bath-room attached 
to it, should be furnished with a bedstead (with mat- 
tress, two pillows, two sheets and a blanket or rezat\ 
an almirah and chest of drawers, a dressing-table with 
looking-glass, a washhand-stand, a couch, and three or 
four chairs. A good picture or two are not out of place 
on the avails, but are not necessary. 



CHAPTER. XL 

LETTERS, ArPLTCATJOx\S, MEAIORIAI.S, PETITIONS, 
TESTBIONIALS, ADDRESSES. 

Letters^ Applicatmis , — In writing letters in English to 
English people, adapt your style to the kind of letter you 
are composing. Thus, if you arc addressing a friend, 
you may adopt an easy collociuial style, as if you were 
talking to him \ if, on the other hand, you arc addressing 
T superior, you should use a more careful and e\a(‘t style* 
But, in either case, let your language be simple aAd direct, 
and avoid the exaggerated cx])ression of your feelings or 
flattery of your correspondent. English gentlemen, when 
writing to one another on ordinary topics, avoid strong 
displays of emotion and pn>iuse compliments, which, 
however, may be quite in keeping with oriental taste, 
and sound a[)i)ropriate in an oriental language. I'hc 
great point in ordinary letter-writing is for the writer to 
understand exactly the meaning he wishes to convey, 
and to endeavour to cxi)ress that meaning in the most 
simple and natural language at his command. 

If you possess a crest or a coat of arms, you may 
have them stamped in gold or in colours, with or 
without the motto,’ in the centre near the top of 
your note-paper; or a monogram may be so placed. 
Your direction may also be printed or stamped in 
colours on the right hand side of the note-paper near 
the top. Such stamping is better done simply and 
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}\eatly. Try to avoid display in these as in other 
matters. 

Write with black ink rather than with red or violet j 
and if you reciuire to use sealing-wax, let it be 
red, unless you are in mourning, when it should be 
black. 

In writing letters containing applications for situa- 
tions, tliose circumstances should be mentioned which 
strengthen the applicant’s claim : such as the educa- 
tion he has received, the examinations he has passed, 
the appointments he has held, together with any 
special cpialifications he may have for the post. Other 
])crsonal details regarding the applicant’s poverty or 
the large family dependent on him, and appeals to 
the benevolence of the person addressed, should be 
s[)aringly intrciduced, since they have very little weight 
in determining the bestowal of an appointment, espe- 
cially if the post is one in the Public Service. 

Write concisely and to the point, and be careful not 
to omit to date your application. 

'The candidate’s testimonials should accompany his 
application. I'hey may be printed from the originals, 
or copies may be sent which should be marked in ea^ 
case, at the top, “True Copy.” The originals should not 
be sent with the application, though they may be subse- 
quently applied for. Such copies should be fairly and 
legibly written and on good paper, as w’ell as the applica- 
tion itself ; and it should be seen that the copies are 
accurate reproductions of the originals. Applications 
and testimonials written in slo^nly style and on iX)or 
paper are apt to raise a prejudice against the applicant 
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in the mind of the recipient. Similarly, it is important 
that the application should contain no errors in grammar 
or spelling, and should be written in good idiomatic 
English. 

Applications for appointments under Government are 
often incorrectly made by Indian gentlemen direct to the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor or other Head of a 
Province. Such ai)plications are usually transferred, 
without comment by their Private Secretary to the Chief 
Secretary, and are dealt with by him as he thinks fit. 
Except, therefore, in very special or peculiar circums- 
tances, an Indian gentleman should address his applica- 
tion in the first instance to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government to which he belongs ; and, even so, the 
applicant must be prepared to receive a reply directing 
him to address his application to the local authorities 
for any post for which he may wish to apply. 

To make a general application for any post under 
Government is of little or no avail. The applicant 
should specify the particular appointment or at any 
rate the kind of appointment for which he is a candi- 
date. Appointments under Government, both in the 
higher and in the subordinate Services, are now-a-days 
made on the results of competitive examination, modi- 
fied to a certain extent by Nomination ; but a candidate 
must not expect to be allowed to forego the examination 
test and to obtain a post by Nomination, unless he have 
very special claims to consideration or be placed in very 
exceptional circumstances. 

Shun the writing of anonymous letters. There are 
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very few cases in which they are justifiable. Such letters 
are often written to complain of the action or to reveal 
the real or supposed misdeeds of some subordinate to 
his official superior ; but if the complaint or the mis- 
deed are grounded on fact (of wdiich the writer should 
make quite sure), the letter containing them must be 
signed as a guarantee of good faith. Otherwise, such 
letters can carry no weight, since they are mere irrespon- 
sible utterances, and are fitly consigned to the waste- 
l)aper basket. If the charges made arc true, and you 
feel that it is your duty to make them, it is eijually your 
duty in the interests of ju.sticc to append your signature, 
in order that your statement may receive due attention 
from the person addressed. 

vSimilarly, be chary of ventilating your grievances in 
anonymous letters to the Editor of a newspaper. If 
you arc in (jovernment (or other) service, apply to the 
Head of your Offic e for redress. To appeal to the 
public on your own personal matters in the columns of 
a newspaper is a breach of official' etiquette, and is 
likely to be of little benefit to yourself. A straight- 
forward representation of your case to your superior will 
]neet with attention if it deserves it. 

As regards letters of Introduction, ?>., letters given 
by you to a friend in order to introduce him to another 
friend of yours — do not be too ready to write such 
letters. They should not be lightly given to a mere 
acquaintance ; since, by so doing, you act unfairly to- 
wards, the friend to whom you write, in introducing 
to him a person of whom you know but little. Avoid 
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also exaggerating the merits of the person on whose 
behalf you write the letter. A letter of Introduction 
should be given utisealed to the recipient, who fastens 
it up before transmitting it to the person to whom it is 
addressed (sec p. 15). 

If you receive a long or important letter from any one, 
which requires consideration on your part, so that 
there is some delay in replying to it, the proper etiquette 
is for you to send a brief note at once to the writer, 
acknowledging reccij)t of the letter and promising an 
answer as soon as possible. 

The following general hints on letter-writing may be 
' noted. 

. Avoid the ungrammatical use of the expression and 
oblige as an ending to letters containing a request. 
The phrase is, at the best, rather a hackneyed one, but 
it is not incorrect to attach it to the words expressing 
the request : as, ‘‘ Please grant me leave a fid oblige 
Yours obediently,’^ &c. ; but it is a blunder in grammar 
to attach oblige .in the imperative or the infinitive mood 
by the conjunction and to a verb w^hich is not in either 
of these moods : as, “ I shall be thankful for any assist- 
ance and oblige Yours obediently,” &c. 

Beware also of the ungrammatical use of Yours for 
Your in the subscription: as, Yours obedient servant 
The mistake probably arises from a confusion of the tAVO 
forms. Yours obediently and Your obedient servant When, 
therefore, the noun is expressed, your must be used. 
Observe also that the correct spelling is yours not you f^s. 
Two different titles, such as Mr, (or The Mon,) along 
with Es^,y should not be used together. Thus we ifrrite 
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The Hon, J, B, Smithy not The Hon. J. B. Smithy Esq} 

When Dcar.^ My dear^ are used, Esfj. and Hon. should 
not be added, nor the capital letters denoting Degrees, 
Thus we write Dear Mr. Jo7ie5^ but not Dear Jones ^ 
Esq.^ or Dear Hon. Jones, C.S. /. 

Care should be taken to avoid inap[)ropriate forms of 
subscription, such as Yours affectionately in a business 
letter or Your humble servant in a letter to a friend. 

The habit of underlining every word meant to be em- 
phatic should be avoided ; it is generally pcissible to 
construct a sentence in such a form as to indicate by the 
l^osition of a word any stress that is to be laid upon it 

The frequent use of [)arenthebes generally causes 
obscurity. 

Abbreviations or contractions, such as Yrs. for Yours, 
tlid for though, imply haste or negligence, and are, 
therefore, inadmissible cxcei)t in business letters to or 
from tradesmen ; but in familiar letters, conversational 
contractions, such as Pm, Ell, don't, can't, won't, cr^c., 
are permissible. 

Postscripts seem to indicate thoughtlessness in the 
writer, and should be avoided in formal correspondence. 

Mistakes are often made by Indian gentlemen from 
the difficulty they have in distinguishing between polite 
forms of speech which involve a request and others that 
differ but slightly from them, but which really imply a 
command. 

Thus, the phrase / will thank you to send 
wrongly written ‘‘ I shall thank you to send ”) is im- 

*But we write— Mr. Justica Smitk, The Right Honourabh 
Sir R. Cross, The lion, and Rev. B. Jones, General Sir H. Thompson. 
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properly used in making a request, since it really implies 
a command, and is frequently employed to express 
anger or indignation, as in “ I will thank you to mind 
your own business.’^ 

The following are polite forms of command : — 

(1) Have the goodness to send, or Ue good enough to send, or 
Be so kind as to send, or Oblige me by sending. 

(2) Please send or Kindly send. 

The forms in (2) are less peremptory than those in 
(i). An authoritative command is implied in the ex- 
pressions, You will be good enough to send, I will thank 
you to send ; I shall be obliged if you will send, I 
should be glad if you would send give the command in 
a more indirect and courteous form ; and when thL7 
modified by the introduction of the adverbs much, ex- 
tremely, &*c,, (as, I should be much obliged, &c.) cannot 
be said to involve a command at all. 

The following are polite forms of request : — 

(1) Will you kindly send ? or Will you be kind enough to send? 
or Will you be so kind as to send ? or Will you have the 
kindness to send ? 

(2) Would you kindly send? or Would you be kind enough to 
send ? or Would you be so kind as to send ? or Would you 
have the kindness to send ? 

The forms in (2) are less direct (since they imply a 
conditional clause, such as ‘‘ If I were to ask you ”), and, 
therefore, are more polite than those in (i). 

A request may also be implied by the use of the 
phrases — I should esteem it a great favour if you would 
send. You would greatly oblige tne by sending, and the like. 

A tone of formality and ceremony is imparted to 
letters by avoiding the use of the first and second per- 
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sons of pronouns and verbs. Thus, in orders to trades- 
men and in ceremonious invitations, the third person 
only is often used throughout : as, “ Mr, Smith will be 
obliged if Messrs, Thacker^ Spink ^ Co, will send him 
the books in the accompanying list ; he would be glad 
to have them without delay;” or, Mr, J, B, Brown 
requests the pleasure of Mr, Russell Jones's company at 
an Evening l*arty,” &c. But if the writer begins by 
using the third person in referring to himself (instead 
of /) and in referring to the addressee (instead of you), 
the first and second persons must not subsequently be 
used in the letter : thus, “ Mr, Brown presents his com- 
[)liments to Mr, Jones, and hopes you will do me the 
favour of meeting him on the day named ” is wrong. 

In ordinary correspondence in Phiglish, the name of 
the place \vhere the letter is written should be put near 
the top of the first page on the right hand side. Under 
it should be wTitten the date, in the form zCyfh May, 
1885, ox May 26th, 1885; or the ordinal sign (th) may 
be omitted, and the date written 26 Afay, 1885.* 

The words Dated and the before this form as, Dated 
the 26th May, should not be used except in strictly 
official correspondence. 

The formula of address {Dear Sir, Csrc,) should be 
written somewhat lower down the page and on the left 
hand side. ' 

The form of the address depends upon the amount 
of intimacy or the degrjee of relationship existing be- 


• A short form, which may be used in business letters only, Is 86/5/85 , 
the /5/ standing for May, which is the fifth month in the year. 
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tween the writer and the person written to. The usual 
forms in the case of persons not relatives of the writer, 
are Sir^ Dear Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Air. Jones, My 
dear Mr. Jones. The first of these, Sir, is tlie most 
distant and formal mode of address ; it is a comjKe- 
hensive form, and may, with propriety, he used to 
high officials (unless titled) as well as to a shop-keeper. 
Thus, in a letter to the Lieutenant-Ciovernor of Tlcngal, 
to a Judge of the High Court, or to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Sir is the proper form. The forms Hon- 
oured Sir, Respected Sir, though often used by Indian 
gentlemen in writing to oJficial su]:)eriors, are contrary 
to modern English usage. "I'here are no special lerms 
of honour in English corresponding to the Bengali 
or It is better that any marked honour or res])ect 

which it is desirable to show should be expressed by 
the general tone and style of the body of the letter, than* 
by high-sounding titles or epithets in the address. The 
forms Dear Mr. Jones or My dear Mr. Jo?res should not 
be used (especially the latter), unless the writer is on 
terms of considerable intimacy with his ( orrespondent. 

The familiar forms Jones, My dear Jones (with 
the Mr. omitted) should not be used by Indian gentlemen 
in addressing Europeans, unless they are on very inti- 
mate terms with them. 

The forms of address for married ladies arc Madam, 
Dear Madam, My dear Afadam, Dear Airs. Jones, Afy 
dear Mrs. Jones, implying different degrees of intimacy. 
In addressing unmarried ladies, the forms Madam*, Dear 
Madam, My dear Madam would also be used, and never 
Miss, Dear Miss, My dear Miss ; but when the surname 
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is. given, Miss should be used : as, Dear Miss Jones^ My 
dear Miss Jones. 

In addressing mercantile firms, Sirs., or Gmtkmen, or 
Dear Sirs are the forms used, but not Dear Gentlemen^ 
or Dear Messrs. Brown 6-* Co. 

In formal letters to Clergymen^ instead of *S», Dear Sir, 
it is proper to write Reverend Sir, or Reverend and dear 
Sir. But in informal letters Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. /o?ies 
arc correct, even if Mr. Jones is a .clergyman. 

lii letters to Officers (above the rank of Lieutenant i) in 
the army, to Doctor:, of medicine, law^, itc., and to Pro- 
fessors in a University, the a]j])ropririte title should be 
siil)stituted for Mr. : as, Dear Colonel Smith, Dear Dr. 
Broivn, Dear Professor Tyndall. In more familiar let- 
ters the surname may be omitted, as My dear Major, 
My dear Doctor, My dear Professor. But in all these 
cases, unless considerable familiarity exists, Sir, or Dear 
Sir, or My dear Sir is used. 

'J’he correct punctuation after the address is a comm.a, 
as Sir, My dear Mr, Smith, and not, as is sometimes 
written, a note of admiration, as Sir!, or of interroga- 
tion, as My dear Mr. Smith t 

The initial form of address may be repeated before the 
subscription ; but care should be taken not to use a 
different form in the subscription from that used in the 
address ; it is incorrect to begin a letter with Dear Sir, 
and end it with I remain, Sir. 

In ordinary letters when the person addressed is not 
on familiar terms with the writer, it is customary to write 

‘ But Lieutenants in the Navy are addressed by their title and not 
as Mr. 

W., E. 


7 
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the addressee’s name (as, A. B, Jones, Esq,) just below 
the writer’s signature, but on the left hand side of the 
page. In official letters, the addressee’s name is gen- 
erally written at the top of the first page.' 

In short and informal notes, especially such as are 
written to some one residing in the neighbourhood of the 
writer, the date and the name of the writer’s own place of 
residence are often put at^he end of the letter underneath 
and to the left of the signature. This is almost always 
done in letters which give or answer invitations, and in 
such letters the day of the week is often named (as Jri- 
day) in place of the date of the month, while the year is 
omitted (see p. 40). 

The mode of ending a letter is as important as the 
mode of beginning it. The strictly official form of sub- 
scription is 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obcilient servant, 

Ram Mohan Roy. 


* In official letters from the head of an office the name and designa- 
tion of the sender is written at the head of the first page followed by the 
official designation, if any, of the addressee or by his name if he is a 
non-official, as;— 

(1) From 

R. W. Williams, Esq., 

Magistrate and Collector. 

To 

The Joint Magistrate. 

(2) From 

A. B. Smith, Esq. , 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

To 

Messrs. Brown, Poison & Co. 
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This form should be used in all business letters written 
to officers in their official capacity; as in letters to a. 
Magistrate applying for an appointment, or to the Head 
of a College asking for admission. Another official sub- 
scription less formal than the above is 

I am, 

Sir, 

Yours most obediently, 

Ram Mohan Roy. 

'fhis form may be fitly used in such letters as thofje 
from a student to his teacher, or from a clerk to the head 
of his office, asking for leave of absence. 

The forms of subscription used in ordinary correspon- 
dence arc Yours faithfully^ Yours truly, Yours sincerely, 
which may be varied by the insertion of the adverbs very, 
most, ever, as Yours very faithfully, Yours most truly. 
Yours ever sincerely ; or by changing the order of the 
words, as Very faithfully yours. Ever most sincerely yours. 

Yours faithfully is the form expressing the least 
amount of fiimiliarity, aud may be used to a perfect 
stranger; it is employed in ordinary business letters, 
where it is often contracted into Yrs jffly. 

Yours sincerely is the form generally used between 
acquaintances and friends. Yours very sincerely implies a 
considerable degree of friendship. Yours respectfully is 
seldom used except by servants writing to their masters 
or by tradesmen writing to their customers. 

It is optional whether the verb before the form of sub- 
scription (except the strictly official one) should be ex- 
pressed or understood. Thus we may have Yours truly. 
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Yours most obediently^ or / remain (or / ani) Yours 
truly or Believe me Yours truly. 

In letters between friends, some expression of good- 
will is often used to introduce gracefully the form of sub- 
scription, as With kind ns^ards^ 1 a?n^ 6^v., /lopint^^ soon 
to hear from you^ I remain^ 

In letters to very dear friends, the usual subscription 
is Yours affectionately^ or, more sim[)ly. Yours ever^ Yours 
always. 

In letters to relatives, the relationship should generally 
be expressed : as, Your loving brother^ Your affectionate son. 

The usual form employed in directing an envclo])c to 
Englishmen is the initial letter (or letters) of the addressee’s 
Christian name (or names), followed by the surname with 
the title Esq, (short for Esquire) added : as, A, IK Smithy 
Esq, The terra Esq. is now very generally api)lied, being 
used to all except menial servants or retail traders ; for 
the latter, the proper form of direction is Mr. followed by 
the surname, as Mr, Smith, Afessrs, (for the French 
word Messieurs) is the usual form of direction to firms, 
as, Messrs. Thacker y Spink 6^ Co.y Messrs. Smith and 
Sons, Cixre should be taken to avoid the common error 
of writing Messrs, Thacker Spink Companyy as if all 
three were proper names belonging to one person. 

In letters directed to clergymen, the title Rev,y or better 
The Rev.y is used before the initials of the Christian name 
followed by the surname : as. The Rev, T, S, Jones, If 
the initials are not known, we may write The Rev. Mr. 
JoneSy but not The Rev. Jones. ^ 


* Similarly, Tht Hon, Mr. Brown, not The Hon. Brown. 
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There are certain other professional titles, which 
should ahvays be expressed in the direction : — TheHoii,^ 
llie HorCble^ or The Honotirabky applied to Members 
of Council (both supreme and provincial) or to Judges of 
the High Court] General^ Colonel^ Major^ Captain^ 
(but not Lieutenant ; write Esqi) after the name to mili- 
tary officers ; Dr., to Doctors of medicine, law, &c. 

None of these titles are applicable to the wives (as 
siuh) of those who possess the titles. Thus, do not 
write to the wife of a iVleniber of (’’onncil as The Hon^ble 
Mrs. Joncs^ or write Mrs. General White, Mrs. Doctor 
Brown, tVc. 

'rhe cat)ital letters B. A., M. A., M. D., C.S.L., 
representing University Degrees^ or titles of honour, 
should be placed after the name, or, if Esq. be used, 
after Esq. : as, The Hon. IV. Jones, C.S.I. ; The Rev. P\ 
Wilson, M. A. ; C. R. White, Esq., B. A. ; L. W. 
Robmson, Esq., M. D. When the addressee is living 
at the house of a third person, the letters c’lo short for 
care ofwrdy be written before the name of the host : as 
UAhU HARILAL SAHA, 

i'!o B.-\bu Ashutosii Sarkak. 

The name of the post town should be written large 
and in a line by itself near the lower right hand edge 
of the envelope. The word at should never be intro- 
duced before the name of the town in directions. 


* It is not the custom among Englishmmi fo add the letters A/. ^1,, 
B. A., 6^f., representing University Degrees, unless the letter be of a 
very formal character. I'hc letters J/. D. should not be used along 
with the title Dr. 
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The following are the correct forms of address and 
direction in the following cases : — 


Person, 

Address, 

Direction, 

King 

Sir* 

To the King's Most Excel- 
lent Majesty. 

Queen 

Madam * 

To the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty. 

Royal Prince 

Sir' 

To His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales. 

Royal Princess 

Madam ‘ 

To Her Royal Highness 
The Princess of Wales. 

Archbishop 

My Lortl Archbishop * To His Grace 

The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Duke 

My Lord Duke * 

To His Grace 

The Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Marquis 

My Lord Marquis 

To the Most Noble 

The Marquis of Salis 
bury. 

Earl 

My Lord 

To The Right Hon’ble 
The Earl of Leicester, 

Viscount 

My Lord 

To the Right Hon’ble 
The Viscount Strad- 
brookc. 

Baron 

My Lord 

To the Right Hon’ble 
The Lord Tennyson. 

Bishop 

My Lord Bishop or 

To the Right Reverend 


My Lord The Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Bishop (Metro- My Lord Bishop or To the Most Reverend 
politan of India) My Lord The Lord Bishop of 

Calcutta. 


* Or, in these cases, May it please your Majesty, May it please your 
Royal Highness, May it please your Grace, may be substituted res- 

pectivdy. 
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Person, 

Address, 

Direction, 

Other Indian 

My Lord Bishop 

To the Right Reverend 

Bishops 

My Lord 

The Lord Bishop of 



Bombay. 

Assistant Bishops 

Right Reverend Sir 

To the Right Reverend 



Bishop Clayton. 

Dean 

Reverend Sir 

To the Reverend 



The Dean of .St. Paurs. 

Archdeacon 

Reverend Sir 

To the Venerable Arch- 



deacon Browne. 

Contmandcr- in - 

Sir 

To II is Kxcellency 

Chief ' 


The ('oinmander-in-Chief 



of India. 

Governor or 



LientenauL Cover- 

Sir 

To Ihe Hon’ble Sir William 

nor 


Hope, K.C.S.I. 

Chief fnsiice 

Sir 

To the Hon’blc Sir Regi- 



nald Jones, Q. C. 

Judge of the High 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble II. G. 

Court 


Brown. 

Member of the 

Sii 

To the Hon'ble S. H. Ro- 

Sitp>remc Coum il 


bii\bon, C. S. 1. 

Member of a Pro- 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble D. N. 

vincial Council 

Maepherson, C. I. E. 

Member of Ihe 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble C. H. 


Anderson. 


in case of those who possess clerical titles or military 
rank in addition to other titles, the proper mode of 
direction will be seen from the following examples 
• To the Reverend Sir H, L. Jones, Bart., M.A. 

To the Honourable and Reverend B, N. Brown, M.A. 

To the Reverend the Lord Russell, M.A. 

To Lt. ’General Sir John Thompson. 

To General the Lord A. Campbell. 

To Captain the Honourable George Balfour. 
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The Viceroy of India should be addressed according 
to the rank he bears (Duke, Marquis, Earl, &c. ; see 
above) \ or in place of “ My Lord Duke,'’ &c., “ May it 
please your Excellency ” may be substituted. 

In the case of Royal Princes, English and Indian 
Noblemen, &c., any honorary titles, such as K. (?., 
K. C. /y., K. T, l\L I\ K. a S, /., C 5. /, C. /. E,, 
should be ay^pended to the form of Direction. 

Peeresses of all the five orders are addressed as ^fy 
Lady^ and the fonns of Direction are : Her Grace the 
Duchess of A., The Most JSoble the Marchioness of /y., 
The Right Hon^de the Countess of C, The Rii^ht Hond)Ie 
Jhe Viscountess 7?., The Right Hoii hie the Lady K. 

^ The eldest sons of Dukes, Manyiiises, and E:irls bear 
some inferior title of their fathers by courtesy : thus 'the 
eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire is styled the 
Marquis of Hartington. 

The younger sons and the daughters of Dnkes and 
Marejuises and the daughters of Earls are styled Lords 
and Ladies, 

The younger sons of Earls and the younger sons and 
the daughters of Viscounts and Barons are styled The 
Honourable, 

All members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council are 
styled The Right Hotible, 

Baronets, to distinguish them from Knights, have 
Bart, (short for Baronet) placed after their names, as 
Sir Hugh Grey^ Bart. * They are both addressed as Sir. 

The Clerical dignity of the husband confers no title 
or rank upon the wife. Thus, the wife of a Bishop is 
not styled “ My Lady,” but plain “ Mrs.” 
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A few sample letters with a memorial and a petition 
showing the forms of address, &c., and the kind of 
phraseology suitable in each instance, are here given. 

Chandra^ 

Midnaporc ; 

3 1 si May^ 1886 . 

To 

Messrs. Thacker, Simnk & Co. 

Gentlemen {or Sirs),. 

I slirill be obliged if you will send me the books 
named in the accompanying list. I have sent a money order which 
will cover the price of the book.s and the postage. 

Yours faithfully, 

R $ S . 

Direction on the envelope : 

Messrs, Thacker, .Svink & Co. 

I 

Publishers^ 

Calcutta, 


To 


Jj6y Wellesley Street y Calcutta; 

SOth Mayy 1887 . 


The Principal. 


Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to reqyest that you will admit me to 
the First Year Clas.s from the commencement of next scs-sion. 

I am, 

Sir, 

• Your obedient servant, 

U C G 


Direction on the envelope i 
To 

The Principal, 

Presidency College^ 

Calcutta, 
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{2ftd Letter,) 

Sir, 

I am suffering from a severe attack of fever which makes 
me quite unable to attend College. I beg, therefore, that you will 
kindly grant me leave of absence for a week. 

Yours obediently, 

4th Aprils 1885. A M C , 

smi Year Class, 

Direction on the envelope : 

To 

A. W. Smith, Esq., M. A., 

Principal^ 

Patna College. 

To 

The Inspector of Schools, 

Sir, 15 . 

Hearing that the post of Fourth Clerk in your office is 
vacant, 'I beg respectfully to offer myself as a candidate for the 
situation. 

I was educ.ated at the H Collegial e School and College. 

I passed the Entrance Examination of the University in the 

Second Division in 1882, and the First Arts Examination in the 
Third Division in 1884, 

I have been employed for some months as an apprentice in the 

^office of the Road Cess Engineer at II , and have thus gained 

Some'^perience in office work. 

1 ehclose copies of testimonials as to my character and attain- 
ments. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

K D M . 

/j, Mackooa Bazar^ II ; 

I St Jiine^ 1885. 

Direction on the envelope : 

To 

The Inspector of Schools, 

B . 
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To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of — — * 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to bring to your notice the following 
circumstances, and humbly to request that they may receive your 
kind and favourable attention. 

I am a Muhammedan of the family, residing in the District 

of N-— — , and my age is 18 years, 9 months. 

I was educated at the N Zillah School, and passed the 

late Entrance Examination of the University of in the Third 

Division. I fully expected to have gained a higher place at that 
examination, but my illness at the time unfortunately stood in my 
way. To this, and 10 my abilities, diligence, and good character, 
the annexed testimonials will certify. 

I am the first Muhammedan of this District that has passed the 
Entrance Examination, and I beg to submit that the Government 
has repeatedly and publicly declared its desire to encourage the * 
Muhammedan community in the pursuit of education ami in their 
general advancement. 

I beg, therefore, respectfully to request that I may be admitted as 
an apprentice, without salary, into any Government Office with 
a view to learning the work and Ijecoining subsequently fitted for 
regular employment therein, when a suitable vacancy occurs. 

I have only to add that, should the opportunity be given me, I 
shall, by diligence and attention to my duties, do all I can to prove 
myself deserving of the consideration shown me, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

M A K , 

N ; 

loth March, 188—. 
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To 

The Magistrate and Collector of B , 

vSiR, 

I HAVE the honour respectfully to submit the following 
circumstances for your favourable consideration. 

I am the son of respectable Hindu parents residing near B , 

with whoso name and benevolent deeds in the time of their pros- 
perity you are probably not unacquainted. They have recently 
fallen into pecuniary difficulties, and have thus from a position of 
competence been suddenly reduced to poverty. 

I have been for some years a pupil in the B Collegiate 

School, and had hoped to have been a candidaie at the ensuing 

Entrance Examination of the University, but, in consequence 

of the misfortune that has befallen my family, I am now compelled 
to give up this hope, and must try to earn my own living. 

I have received a good school education and have a fair know- 
ledge of English, as is shown by the accompanying testimonials 
from the Headmaster and other inaslers of the Collegiate School, 
who also certify to my abilities, diligence, and good character. 

May 1 , therefore, in these unfortunate circumstances, respectfully 
beg that you will give my case your kind consideration, and assist 
me as you may think best, that I may be put in the way of ob- 
taining some employment, and so be no longer a burden but a help 
to my parents in their adversity. 

I have the honour to be, 

SiK, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

P K L . 

Banivur, 

Near B ; 

^th feby. 188 — . 

To 

The Chief Secretary to the Gover.nment of . 

* Sir, 

I HAVE the honour most respectfully to offer myself as ^ 
candidate for a post in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

As regards my qualitications, 1 beg leave to state that I have 
passed the B,A. Examination of the University and that 
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I hav^e since devoted myself to the study of Law with some success^ 
as the annexed testimonials will show. I have the honour also to 
subjoin testimonials to my moral character and fitness for Govern^ 
ment employment from several European and Indian gentlemen. 
My age is 23 years, 6 months. 

I am a member of a re^'pcctable D family, W'ell -known and 

esteemed in the neighbourhood, as I believe the local Government 
authorities would be willing to certify ; and several members of my' 
family have served and others are still serving Government as 
Subordinate Judicial ami Executive Officers. 

I beg, therefore, humbly to submit my iippHcation for your 
favourable consideration, and I need haidly add that, if I should 
be considered deserving of an appointment, I shall do my best to 
perform its duties with attention and diligence, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R N C . 

T) ; 

gni Novr, 18S — . 

To 

Thk Director of Pitrlic Instruction,—. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour humldy to lay before you the following 
application, praying that it may receive your favourable consider- 
ation. 

I have passed the F. A. Examination of the University of— — 
with credit, as the accompanying testimonials will show. 

I have since been employed for 3 years as third clerk in the Office 

of the Inspector of Schools, Circle, and have performed my 

duties |he satisfaction of my superiors, whose certificates to my^ 
efE&iency are annexed. My age is 25 years. 

There is not at present, and there is not likely to be fbr some' 
time, any chance of my gaining promotion in the office ih which I 
am now serving^; so that, desirous as I am of obtaining sojAc^jeh^et 
emp}<^^nt, I am compelled by circumstances tp have 
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to your kindness. I do this with the sanction and approval of the 
Inspector, who has kindly promised to forward my application 
to yourself for your favourable consideration. 

My object is to . procure an appointment as Sub- Inspector of 
Schools in one of the Circles under your administration, a post for 
which my superiors consider me w^ill qualified (as is shown by 
their testimonials), and with a view to which I have gained consi- 
derable experience in the course of my travels as clerk in atten- 
dance upon the Inspector. 

May I, therefore, humbly request that you will kindly use your 
influence to enable me to obtain such an appointment, the duties of 
which I shall endeavour to perform with my best attention and 
diligence. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

N C D . 

S ; 

foth Marcht i88 — . 


To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of . 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honpur most respectfully to offer myself as a 
candidate for nomination by Ilis Excellency the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General to the Statutory Civil Service of India. 

I am a member of the well-known R family, being a 

grandson of the late Rajah R N R and a son of 

Babu P K R , who is a Deputy Magistrate and 

Deputy Collector in the District of N . 

I am a Master of Arts of the University of , having been 

placed in the First Class in English, in the M.A. Examination 
List of — . 

1 am at present engaged as Professor of English Literature in 
the - ' " Institution. My age is 23 years, 8 months. 
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I beg to submit in support of my application copies of testi- 
monials from the Hon’ble Maharajah A B C— — , 

K.C.S.I., the Hon’blel) E E , c.i.E., Messrs. J. 

B. and P. N , and Pundit L M N , 

C. S.I., as guarantees of my character, abilities, and fitness for the 
appointment for which I am a candidate. 

* I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient seivani, 

59. Street, K N R , 

Manukabad ; 

20tli AuguU^ 1 88 — . 

To 

The Chirk Secretary to the Government of . 

Sir, 

I iiAV E the honour to represent that I am at present serv- 
ing as Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of N in the 

District of D ; and I beg most respectfully to request the 

favour of my transfer from this District to that of G in the 

same Division, should such a transfer be consistent with the in- 
terests of the Public Service. 

My desire for this transfei arises partly from family reasons and 
partly from the fi\ct that the damp climate of this District does 
not suit my health, which has suffered a good deal from it for some 
time past. 

1 have the honour to submit that I have now' served for seven 
years in this — a proverbially unhealthy — District, and that therefore 
my request for a transfer has some claim upon the favourable 
consideration of the Government. 

I have the honour to be, 

* Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

P c N , 

Depy. Magistrate and Depy. Collector, 

Aminabad. 


Aminabad ; 
^oth May, • 
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To 

The Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, 

Wi th the countenance and permission of the Inspector 
of Schools of this Circle, I have the honour to submit the following 
circumstances for your favourable consideration. 

I am at present serving as Dq)uty Inspector of Schools in the 

District of N in the Circle, a post which I have held 

foi the last five years. 

For several months past I have suffered from repeated attacks 
of fever, an<l my medical adviser informs me that for my cast, 
change to a drier climate is absolutely necessary. ITis certificate 
to this effect is appended herewith. 

I beg, therefore, respectfully to retjuest that, subject to the in- 
terests of the public Service, I may be transferred from my present 
District to any District in the Circle. 

The Inspector of Schools i)f this Circle, who is acquainted with 
the facts of my case, has kindly consented to support my applica- 
tion for a transfer on the grounds stated. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

C N D . 

Depy. Inspector of Schools, 

N 

N 

^rd March t i88— . 

To 

The Private Secretary to Ills Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor OF . 

Sir, 

I BEG most respectfully to submit this my application 
for his Honour’s favourable consideration, praying that my name 
may be registered as a candidate for an appointment as Deputy 
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Magistrate and Deputy Collector in the Subordinate Executive 
Service. 

In support of my application, I have the honour to submit here, 

with copies of testimonials from , - and — , 

testifying to the respectability of my birth, my moral character, my 
general abilities, my knowledge of English, and my fitness for the 
appointment for which I desire to be a candidate. 

I was educated at the K Collegiate School, and have passed 

the First Arts Examination of the University of . I also 

studied up to the 15. A. Standard of the same University, but was 
prevented by family circumstances from entering for the Examina 
tion. My age is 28 years. 

I further venture to state that I have had some experience in 
different lines of work in the Public Service, having held an acting 
appointment as Head Clerk in the office of the Commissioner of 

tiie 13 Division, and having also for a short time served as 

Inspector of Post Offices in the Districts of M and N . 

I am at present a Junior Clerk in the office of the Accountant- 
Clcneral of 15 . 

I have for the past five years devoted much of my time to the 
study of English literature and to reading English books, and I 
have also had the opportunity of mixing, to some extent,- in 
European society, to the improvement of my mental culture and 
knowledge of affairs. 

Should his Honour be pleased to grant my application, I shall 
do my best to perform diligently and conscientiously the duties 
of the post to which I may be appointed. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

A B C . 

10, Nuddea Street, 

Kulitulah ; 

2^ih February^ l88— . 


W., E. 


S 
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To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of . 

The Humble Memorial of A M C 

Respectfully sheweth : 

That your Memorialist is a graduate (M. A. i88 — and 

B. L. l88— ) of the University of , and that during the 

whole of his Collegiate career he held a first grade Government 

Scholarship and obtained the College Undergraduates’ Gold 

Medal in i88 — and a Silver Medal for proficiency in English, to- 
gether with several College Prizes. 

2. That your Memorialist, upon taking his B. L. degree, was 

employed for two years as Law Lecturer in the College, after 

which period he served for three years as Head 'Sl^crlc in the 

Registry Office, N . Finding, however, that tiiere was ;io 

prospect of promotion in that department o( the Government 
Service, he resigned his situation in older to qualify himself for 
higher employment by joining the legal profession. He is at 
present a Pleader of more than two years’ standing in the High 
Court of N . 

3. That your Memorialist belongs to a respectable Hindu 

family, well known in the time of its prosperity for its works of 
charity and benevolence 5 and the petitioner’s father, the late 
Babu C M G was a faithful servant of Govern- 

ment for twenty years in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

4. That your Memorialist has always himself been desirous of 
entering the same service, but that when the rules for admission 
into that service by open competition were published, he had 
passed the prescribed age limit of 25 years by only 16 days, and 
was consequently just excluded from entering for the examination, 
which your petitioner believes he was fully qualified to pass. 
He is now 27 years of age. 

5. Your Memorialist, therefore, humbly prays that, under the 
circumstances, he may either be permitted to compete at the next 
Examination for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service, 
or that the Government may be graciously pleased to appoint him 

" V to tbat service by Nomination. 
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6. Your Memorialist has the honour to submit herewith printed 
copies of testimonials in his favour, certifying to his moral cha- 
lacter, abilities, and general fitness for employment in the above 
mentioned service. 

And your Memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

II, Mitter's Lane, 

Raman iruR ; 

The jgth Daemher^ i88 — . 


To 

Ills Honour tiif Lieut enanf-Goyernor of . 

The Humble Petition of M- R , 

Respectfully sliewcth : 

That your Petitioner is a member of the R family 

lesiding in the district of N , wheie it is well-known for its 

works of benevolence and charity. His age is 23 years, 10 months. 

2. That your Petitioner was educated at the N College, 

fiom which he passed the First Arts Evaniination of the r-Uni- 

\ersity in 187 — , and that in 188 — he passed the higher grade 
Plcadcrship Examination. Copies of his certificates are appended 
herewith. 

3. That your Petitioner has since been practising as Pleadci; 
in the local Courts with fair success. He has always taken a 
warm interest in local affairs, and has, he believes, succeeded in 
winning the esteem of the people and the officials of the District 
in which he resides. 

4. Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prays that your Honour 
will be graciously pleased to give his case your favourable consi^ 
deration, so that he may be appointed to some post in the Sub- 
ordinate Executive Service either in this or in another district under 
your Honour’s administration, the duties of which post it shall 
alvrays be his best endeavour to perform with diligence and fidelity. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
Baripur ; 

The loth May^ 188 —. 


in 
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Testimonials , — In drawing up Testimonials to the 
character or abilities of another, be careful to avoid all 
exaggeration. Remember that excessive eulogy defeats 
its own object, and is likely to do the applicant harm 
rather than good. T.ct your language be plain, straight- 
forward, and to the point. Mention all you know to his 
credit, and no more ; and state your opinion as to his 
abilities moderately and concisely. Do not wander off 
into vague generalities ; if you cannot conscientiously 
commend the person of whom you write, it is best 
to excuse yourself from giving him any Testimonial 
at all. 

In writing a Testimonial, introduce first the full name 
and title (if any) of the applicant, and mention the 
period during which you have known him, together 
with a brief 'statement of his creditable performances 
hitherto. Then give your own opinion as to his 
merits and abilities, and close (if you will) with a polite 
wish for his success. 

In signing your name at the end of a Testimonial, be 
careful to append any Degree or title you may i)ossess 
(as, M. A., c. s. I., &c.) and add your designation (as, Z?e/uty 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector^ This is done 

in the interests of the applicant, since the higher your 
position, the more weight is attached to your state- 
ments. 

A few examples are appended. 

Babu M A has asked me for a Testimonial, 

He has served under me as junior clerk in the office of the Director 

of Public 'Instruction, , for about a year, and has done 

his work well. He is punctual, industrious, and obliging, an(f 1 have 
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much pleasure in recommending him for promotion to a higher 
appointment, lie has my best wishes for his success. 


M. 


Jimejrtij 188—. 


D N G , B.A., 

Head Clerk, 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 


M- 


I beg to state that I have known I 3 abu N M N 

for a considerable time, and that I have a higK opinion of his moral 
worth. He is a young man of good birth and gentlemanly man- 
ners and address. He possesses excellent abilities and business- 
like habits, combined with much tact and discretion. lie has 
my best wislics for the success of his present application. 

G ; S N C , Ti.A., 

'P'lt November y 188 — . Sub.-Depy. Collector, 

G . 


I have been acquainted with Pabu R N D 

the last three years, and have every reason to believe that his 
moral character is excellent. He has a high reputation in this dis- 
trict for his abilities, energy, and pciseverancc in the discharge of 
his duties. He comes of a good family, and is courteous and 
affable in his bearing. 

R ; 

^rd August^ 188—. 


K L B , M.A., 

Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
R 


Certified that Moulvie M A belongs to a respect- 

able family, that he bears a good character, and possesses fair abili- 
ties. He is, in my opinion, well fitted for Government employ- 
ment in a subordinate capacity. 

S A N , M.A., 

■ B r ; Dy. Magistrate ic Dy. Collector, 

August soth^ 188—. B . 
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1 have much pleasure in certifying that I have known Babu 

N M M ,B.L.,for the past five years. I also know 

his father very intimately, who is a Government pensioner, and 
holds a highly respectable position in the Indian community. His 
son possesses good abilities and an excellent character, and is, in 
ray opinion, well qualified to discharge efficiently the duties of an 
employi in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

R M G , 

Bar Library ; Barrister of the High Court, 

January i88— . L * 


Babu M C S- , b.a., has asked me for a Testi- 

monial. I have been acquainted with him for the last five year.,, 
and have seen or heard of him from time to time. In 187 — ho 
obtained the B, A. degree, in the ist class, in the Univer.sity 

of , IJ(j has since discharged the duties of Headmaster 

of the N Middle Class English School, with energy and 

success. I believe him to be a young man of good character 
and abilities, and likely to do good work in the post for which he 
is making application. 

D N B , 


$rd May^ 188—. 


Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
N 


I have known Babu R ® D for a considerable 

time. For the past three years he has been serving as clerk (class 

I) in the office of the Accountant-General of B , where I have 

had . many opportunities of testing his abilities. He is a good 
and intelligent worker, is diligent in and attentive to his duties, 
and knows English well. He is very respectably connected, 
and his character and behaviour have always been excellent. 1 
regard him as well fitted for higher employment under Govern- 
ment. 

R C M , II. L., C.I.B., 

The Treasury ; Assistant Accountant-General, 

lOth Marche 188— . B— . 
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Babu F K B , B. A., joined this College aftet* 

passing the Entrance Examination and read for the B. A. Exami- 
nation which he passed in i88^. I have, therefore, had sufficient 
opportunity of judging of his work and abilities ; and I consider 
liim to be a young man with a good head, much perseverance, and 
steady habits. His behaviour in College has always been excellent, 
and, as far as I am aware, his moral character is all that can be 
desired. I have no hesitation in recommending him for suitable 
employment under Government or elsewhere. 

B M K , M.A., 

C ; Professor of Mathematics, 

7/// A/ajf, 188 — . C College. 


1 beg to certify that Moonshi A R officiatetl for 

three months as Mohrir in the Road Cess Office, P , and 

that he did his work well. He has a fair knowledge of English 
and bears a good character. 

P— Collccloratc ; A A K , 

j;//i December^ 18S — . Deputy Collector. 


I have much pleasure in giving a testimonial in favour of 

Moulvie A A K . He l>elongs to one of the most 

respectable Muhammedan families in P , He is w^ell edu- 

cated and well-mannered, and I know nothing against his moral 
character. I have been acquainted with him and with his family 
for a long period, and I can unhesitatingly testify to his intellec- 
tual abilities and to his habits of diligence and attention to business, 
which would, I believe, well fit him for a post in the Government 
Service. 

S D R , C.S.I., 

P ; Zemindar of N— . 

12th Aprils 188 — . 

Addresses . — In composing Addresses for presentation to 
European gentlemen in their public capacity or to public 
bodies, be chary of exaggerated expressions of esteem or 
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*of a profusion of compliment. An excessive display of 
sentiment in compositions of this kind, sounds strained 
and unreal to English ears ; do not, therefore, give too 
much indulgence to the softer emotions, but leave them 
for the most part to be understood. If, for instance, you 
and your friends wish to express your grief at the 
retirement of the gentleman who is the subject of the 
Address, do so gravely and soberly, and do not say that 
your heart is breaking or that your eyes swim with tears 
at the thought of his leaving you. An enumeration 
of the good or kind deeds, moderately worded, of the 
person so addressed, may often fitly form i)art of such 
a composition, accompanied by an expression of grati- 
tude for their bestowal and of sorrow at his departure, 
the whole closing with hopes and good wishes for his 
future welfare and happiness. 
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Abbreviations, 9.'?. 

Address, on cards, 17. 

,, modes of, 24. 

„ forms of, 9:i. 95-97, 102 104. 
Addresses, public, 119. 
vVide-dc-caiup, 15, (>t, 05. 

“ Allow mo,” :kS. 

“ And oblige.” \>2. 

Anecdotes, 23, 54. 

Applications, 89, iK). 

,, sample, KXi — 115. 

Archbishop, 24, 10*2. 

Archdeacon, 24, J03. 

Arm -giving, 35, 45, 02, 63. 

Asparagus, 51, 

Af: 27 -29, .*15. 

AUar, 07. 


Balls, 26 -2S, 3*2-- :Kj. 

Baron, 24, 102, 104. 

Baronet, 104. 

Behaviour, Kules of, 3 - 10. 

' at calls, 22, 25, 

,, at garden pai*ties, 59. 

,, at table, 47—52, 79. 

,, at church, 81, 82. 

,, at theatres, &c., 83- -85, 

chewing, 3. 

Bishop, 24, 302, 303. 

,, wife of, 304. 

Borrowing, 9. 

Bowing, 21, 25, 34, 35, 37, iJ9, 44, 55, 57, 59— -61, 63. 
Bread, 49, 50. 
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Calls, ceremonious, 13, 19. 

,, on business, 13, 19. 

,, after entertainments, 14. 

,, on bride, 14. 

,, “to enquire,’^ 14, 13. 

,, farewell, 15, 16. 

,, hour of, 16. 

,, Sunday, 16. 

»* ai>pointment, 18, 

,, len^h of, 19. 

,, repetition of, 14, 19. 

Cap, 10, 20. 43. 

Captain, 101. 

Cai^s, visiting, 17. 

,, leavin'?, 15, 17, 18. 

,, of invitation, 27. 

,, for Levee, 64. 

Chairs, offering, 37- 
,, tilting up of, 80. 

,, at church, 82. 

„ at public entertainments, S3. 

Chapkan, 10, 20- 

Cheesc, 47. 

Chicken, 50. 

Chief Justice, 103. 

Ckoffa, 20, 77. 

Church, 72, 

„ -going, 81, 82. 

Cleanliness, 10, 20, 44. 

Clergymen, addressing, 97. 

Coat, 20, 27, 39, 43. 

,, of arms, 88. 

Coffee, 52, 58. 

Colonel, 24, 97, 101. 

Comforter, 36, 59, 65. 

Command, forms of, 93, 94. 

Commander-in-Chicf, 103. 

Compliments, 19, 23. 

Concerts, 83 — 85. 

Conversation, at calls, 18, 22 — ^25, 68, 69. 
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Convei*3ation, on business, 19. 

„ at dinners, .53, .54. 

„ across persons, 54, '84. 

„ “ shop,” .54. 

,, at hotels h dak bungalows, 80. 

„ at public entcrtainuicnts, 84, 85, 

Corrections, 54. 

Crests, 28, 88. 

“ Cutting,” 34, 115, 50. 

Dak llungalows, 70, 80. 

Dancing, 20, 27, 32, 33, 57, 58. 

Dean, 103, 

Decoration, table, 46. 

Degrees, University, 101 (& note), 03, IIG. 
Dessert, 47, 51. 

Dhoti, 11, 20, 77, 78. 
l>in tiers, 40—55. 

Direction, forms of, 100—104. 

Director of Public Instruction, 96, 108, 112. 
Doctor, 24, J)7, 101. 

Doily, .51 . 

Dress, 10—12. 

„ at calls, 10, 20. 

„ at IkiILs and parties, 27, J16. 

,, at dinners, 43, 44. 

„ at garden parties, 58, 59. 

„ at levcWis, 65. 

„ at Durbars, 66. 

„ at public entertainments, 83. 

Drinking wine, 48. 

„ tea and coffee, 52, 

Driving, 62. 

Duke, 24, 102, 104. 

Durbars, 66—68. 

Durwaza burnt, 18 (note), 

Earl. 24, 102, 104. 

Eating, 47, 48, 58. 

„ fish, 49. 
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Eating chicken » 50. 

,, puddings, 00. 

,, cheese, 60. 

,, ices, 60. 

,, cooked stone-fruit, 51. 

,, aspamgus, 51. 

,, on railway, 76, 77. 

,, on steam-boat, 7H. 

,, at hotels, 79. 

ICncore, 85. 
l^ntyarJ.fis^ 84. 
jbintr^eit, 47, 50. 

Entree, Private, 05 {note), 

Esquire, 100, 93. 

Etiquette dehned, 1. 

** Excuse me,” 7, 84. 

“ Excellency your,” 23, 57, KM. 

Expectoration, 3, 81. 

Finger-glass, use of, 51. 

Fish, 47, 49. 

Footstools, 46. 

Fork, 47, 50. 

Furnishing, 86, 87. 

Giune, 50, 71. 

Garden-iiarties, 56—61. 

<lcneral (in Army), 24, 101, 103. 

Gloves, 20, 27, 36, 59. 

** Goodnight,” 38, 39, 55 (& note). 

Government parties, 27, 57. 

Governor. 15, 35, 60, (i5, 90, 103. 

„ Liicuteiiant, 15, 60, 6S, 90, 96, 103, 115. 
Gratuities, 55. 

Guests, Royal, 32. 

,, Viceregal, 32. 

,, distinguished, 32. 

Hat. 20, 43, 59, 60, 62, 63, 

** Honour your,” 24. 
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Honourable, The, 17, 92, 93, 100 (note\ 101, 103, 104. 

Hookah, 70— 7«. 

Hors (V oeuvres, 47. 

Hotels, 79, 80. 

Household appointments, 80, 87. 

“How do you do? ”23, 34. 

“ I boff yonr pardon,” 51, 8t. 

Iccs, iec-xmddin<y, 47, .00, 51. 

Indij^estioii, allusions to, 54. 

Ink, 89. 

Inspector, letter to an, KKi. 

Introductions, il3 -35. 

,, at calls, IS. 

,, at balls and i)arties, 32, 33, 37. 

,, at dinners, 44, 4."). 

, , at fi^tardcn • 1 )ai‘tios, 57. 

,, whilst walking, 03. 

Invitations to balls, 27- 29. 

,, to evening parties, 27—29. 

„ to 27-29. 

,, to coiiversa/ionos, 29. 

,, to diimers, 40—42. 

„ to garden-parties, 50, 57. 

„ to weddings, 70 —72. 

,, forms of, 30 — 32. 

“ Itivite,” 40 {note). 

Joints, 47, 50. 

Judge, 96, 103. 

KJiansamah, SO. 

Khilluts, 60, 07. 

King, 102. 

Knife, 47, 50. 

Knight, 104. 

Knives, iish, 49. 


Ladies, treatment of, 3, 6, 20, 25, 33, 38, 44, 52,61—63, 80, 82, 85. 
„ escoi'ting, 35, 55, 
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Liadiotf, withdrawal of, 52. 

„ addressini^, 21, 97, 104. 

„ directing to, 101, 104. 

Liang^agfO, line, 5, 22. 

Ijaughin£C> 4- 

Loave-taking, at calla, 24, 25, 09. 

,, at ImlIIb and pai4les, 36, 3S, 39. 

,, at dinneL*B, 54, 55. 

,, at garden-parties, 58. 

,, at weddings, 74. 

Licaving church, 82. 

,, public entertainments, S5. 

„ <Uning-room, 53. 

liCttera, begging, S. 

,, of Introduction, 15, 91. 

,, writing of, 88- 100. 

,, samiile, 105 — 115. 

,, anonymous, 90, 91. 

,, to newspapers, 91. 

,, important, 92, 

,, in third jierson, 94, 95. 

,, dating of, 95 (& note). 

„ official, 98 (fc nwfe), 

,, to friends, 100. 

„ to relatives, 100. 

Liiboiiies, 8. 

Lieutenants (Army), addressing of, 97. 
ft directing to, 101. 

„ (Navy), addressing of, 97 {note). 


Madam, 24, 96. 

Magistrate, letter to a, 108. 
Major, 101. 

Marquis, 24, 102, 104. 

Mayonnaise, 50. 

Member of Council, 1(X3. 

„ of Board of Revenue, 103. 
Memorial, sample, 114. 

49» 

Meetings, Public, 82, 83. 
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Mercantile firms, addressing, 97. 
Messrs., 100. 

Miss, 24, 90, 97. 

Monograms, 28. 

Mr., 96, 97, (& note), 100. 

Mrs., 90, 101, 104. 

Napkin, 49. 

Necktie, 20, 27. 

Nomination, 90. 

Notes, short, 98. 


Oaths, 5. 

Officers, addressing, 97. 

Official letters, 9S (& note), 

„ form <^f subscription, 98, 99. 
Opera-house, 82. 

,, glass, 85. 

P. P, 0., 16. 

Pan, 67. 

„ chewing, 3, 70—78, SI, S5. 
Pagri, 10, 20, 4.3. 

Parentheses, 93. 

Passing i)eople, 7, 84. 

„ out of a room, .53. 

Peeresses, 104. 

Petition, sairiple, 115. 
Pocket-handkerchief, 4, 12. 
Postscripts, 93. 

Poulti’y, 50. 

Precedence, 44, 45, 58. 
Presentations, 64. 

Presents, 71. 

Prince, 24, 28, 104. 

Principal, letters to a, 105, lOG. 
Professor, 24, 97. 

Pudding, 47, 50. 

Punctuality at calls, 19. 

„ at dinners, 43. 
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Punctuality at ^rden-jniHics, 57. 
,, at Durbars, 67. 

,, at weddings, 72. 

,, at church, 81. 

Punctuation after address, 97. 

Quadrille, 32. 

Queen, 24, 102. 

Quotations, .'H. 


R, S, V, P., 28, 29, 41, 57, 71 [notfi). 
Receptions, 68, 69. 

Refreshments at l>alls and parties, .35, 38. 
„ at garden-i>artics, 58. 

„ at weddings, 74. 

Replies to invitations, 29 (no««), 40, 42, 72. 
Reticence, 6. 

Renuest, forms of, 93, 94. 

“ Requests the ploasiu‘o ” ) 

,. the honour” J 
Reverend, 100, 103. 

Rico at weddings, 74. 

Riding, 62. 

Rings, 11. 

Royal personages, 24, 2S, 32, a5, 102, 104. 
Rule of the pathway, 61. 

,, of the road, 62. 

Rules of behaviour, general, 3 — 12. 

,, to be observed, 75, 78, 79. 

Salaam, 21, 57, 60, 61, 63, 68» 69. 

Salads, 50. 

Salt, 49. 

Sealing-wax, 89. 

Seats at dinners, 45, 46, 80. 

Second course, 47. 

Servants, table, 42, 43. 

Secretary, Private, 15, 68, 90, 112. 

„ Military, 65. 

„ Chief, 67, 90. 107, 108, 110, lU. 
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Shaking hands, 21, 22. 25, 34, 37. 39, 44, Tm, 57, 69, 61, 68, 69, 73 

Shamldy 40 , 20 . 

Shawl, 20, 31), 39, 59. QTu 
“ Sherry wine,” 51 {note). 

Shirt, 10, 27. 

Shoes, 10. II, 20, 21, 27. :kj. 59, 06. 

„ require blacking, 10 {uofe), 59. 

Side dishes, 47, 50. 

Sikkin, 47, 50. 

Sir, 24, 90, 97. 

Sirs, 97, 105. 

Sitting at cells, 22, 25. 

„ at balls, 2»). 

,, at table, .‘15, 4vS. 

Slang, 5, 31 (not/). 

Slippers at weddings, 74. 

Smoking, 3, 52, 55, 70, 85. 

Souks, 11, 20. 27 {notn). 

Soup, 47, 49. 

Spoon, 47, 49, 52. 

Stewards at balls, 33. 

Stick, walking, 21, 30, 59. 

Stockings, 11, 20. 

“ Stomach,” 0. 

ASuniHitlHf 00 , 07 . 

Suj)i)crs, 35, 30, 43. 

Subscrii)tioii, t'ornis of, 98—100, 92, 93, 97. 

Swearing, 5. 

Sweets, 47. 

Sweetmeats, 58, 76 — 78. 


Tea, 52, 58, 

Testimonials, 89, 110. 

„ sample, 116 — 110. 

Thanks for hospitality, 39. 

Theatres, 82'— 85. 

Titles, use of, 5. 23, 24, 92. 93, 101, 104, 110, 
„ on cards, 17. 

„ double, 02, 93 (& note), 103. 

„ not applicable to wives, 101 , 104 , 
W., E. 
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Toothpick, 52. 

Travelling, railway, 75—77. 

„ stoam-boat, 78, 79. 
Trousers, 11, 19, 20, 27, 36. 
Turkey, 47. 


Umbrella, 21, 36, 59. 
Underlining words, 93. 


Viceroy, 15, 32, 35, 60, 65, 66, 104. 
Viscount, 24, 102, 104. 

Visits, 68, 69. 

Waistcoat, 20, 27. 

Walk, how to, 4, 61. 

Walking, 61-63- 
Weddings, 14, 70 -75. 

Wedding presents, 70, 74. 

,, favours, 73. 

“ What 54. 

Wine, 43, 51 (& wte), 52. 

Yawning, 4, 48. 

Yours, not Yrs., 31, 93, 

„ tor Your , 92. 

Yrs used, 99. 
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INDIAN LYRICS. 

Bv W. TREGO WEBB, 

Education Serviett 

Mb. Thego Webb’s vivacious and clever Indian Lyrios 
reflect nothing of languor or tedium ritce^ ... He has 
the temperament, and many of the gifts, of a poet, and ho 
pi'cscnta the various sorts and conditions of humanity that 
comprige the round of life in Bengal in a series of vivid vig- 
nettes. ... lie writes with scholarly directness and 
finish — Safu rday lleview, 

*‘Mr. Webb is, in fact, a sort of poetical compound of Ali 
Baba and Phil llobinson. In a series of sonnets, entitled 
‘ Ourselves and others,’ he depicts various typos of Anglo- 
Indian character in pretty much the same strain of sympa- 
thetic satire as that which, makes the charm of the immortal 
* Twenty-one Bays in India ’ ; whilst our Indian servants, our 
kites and crows and jackals, and the various sights of our 
gardens arc treated in the genial vein characteristic of the 
author of * In My Indian Garden.* . . . Very pleasant and 
entertaining reading .” — Calcutta Jlevicm, 

“ The writer is evidently a lover of nature, and has wooed 
her in woodland lane and jungle path and on the slopes of 
the IHnialuyas ; her landscapes, her trees and dowers, lier 
birds and beasts and insects, all find a place in his verse ; and 
there is uu open air freshness about his style that breathes of the 
‘ Morning Hides ’ with which his lyrical pieces open, . . . 
There is no lack here of melody and power.*’— 

Mr. Webb is, without doubt, to be congratulated on his 
contribution to the stock of Anglo-Indian literature.”— JTnffiaa 
Churchman, 

The volume gives ample proof of the abundance of topics 
therein treated; and we should think every Anglo-Indian 
ought to possess a copy of the * Indian Lyrios ’ to while away 
a few hours during the approaching heats. The ^ worthy lays * 
he has fashioned deserve to be widely read. They are most 
of them bright and sparkling. They will serve well as a sort 
of light izitellcctual tonic.** — Indian Spectator, 
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Indian Lyrics, 


“ This neatly jrot up volume, in beantiful type and superior 
binding, is ' a thing of beauty " in more bonsos than one. It 
has beauty of thought and beauty of expression . . . . The 

author has the rare talent of seeing the beautiful, tliat is 
truly poetical, even in the most coni moni)l ace characters and 
events.” Ectuujel irul Errictr, 

This volume is one of the best of its kind that has been pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. Webb is not only a poet, but a poet 
of no mean order. . . . He describes our servants, ourselves, 
the country, its people, our daily life, the birds, the animals, 
the flowers, in a series of one hundred and thirty-three sonnets 
and lyrical pieces, all of which are deserving of praise, and 
many of which are compositions deserving of high rank 
amongst poems of any country .” — Mndrax 

** A storehouse of information concerning every detail of 
Anglo-Indian life, such as will be read witli pleasure out hero, 
and .perhaps with even greater ]ileasure by oiir loss jaded 
friends at home. . . . His bo<ik contains something that 
■will interest everybody.” — Timex of India, 

“ Mr. Webb writes poetry easily and .smoothly, and wc have 
read this little book with pleasure, and can recommend our 
friends to purchase it. . . . Well worth perusal.” — 1hitnjooa 
Gazette, 

Mr. Webb is in the habit of reading good verso, and ho has 
evidently a scholar’s appreciation of its cadence and structure. 

. . . The burlesque Scotch rhymes, entitled * The Ljnid o’ 

Chnpattics,’ are really funny and good.” — Cicil and Military 
Gazette. 

Written in a cle^’^er, sparkling style that reminds one in 
places of Mr. Austin Dobson. . . . We can very heartily 

commend this book t<^ such of our readers as are fond of 
yers^ef—Jridiyo and Tea Plantcru' Gazette. 

“ Indian lajricx should be purchased by all Anglo-Indians 
who are going home, and on English soil and by an English 
fireside desire to recall the land where the best years of their 
lives ■‘vere spent. . . . The book is beautifully got up and 
very ornamental.” — The Orient. 

Graceful and refined, combining ease and fluency, with 
high culture and polish. . . . Will rapidly become popular 
with the educated classes .” — Ttengal Timex. 

“It afforded us great pleasure to read all our Indian haps 
and mishaps so amusingly put in verse. . . . The Ode to 
the Crow is really enjoyable, and the poem on ‘ Churchgoing * 
contains several decided hits.” — Indo-Enropean Correxi>ondciwo, 
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HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. BY 
F. J. Eowk, M.A., and W. T. Wisbb, M.A. 


OPINION8 OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

‘ ‘ Messks. Rowe and Webb have thoroughly grasped not only 
the relations between the English tongue and other tongues, 
but the fact that there is an i^nglish tongue. . , . Wfe are 
thoroughly glad to sec Native Indian students of English 
taught the history and nature of our language in a way in 
wliich, only a few years back, no one would have been taught 
at homa.'' ~ Sit t uni ttf/ i(pv}en\ 

“ III the work before us, Messrs. Rowe and Webb have pro- 
duced what, for the special purpose for which it is intended,— 
riz., the instruction of Native and Eurasian students,— is by 
far the best manual of the Euglish language we have yet 
seen — /? Hfj] itth m a // , 

“ Altogether we consider the work is about the only success- 
ful attempt we knew of to make the ‘ Queen's English ’ intel- 
ligibly attainable in all its shapes to Natives, and does credit 
to the authors .” — Ttulhni Daihj Ncica. 

“Wo are happy in being able to give the work very great 
praise. . , . We can assure its authors tliat they have 

contributed in no mean degree to the accurate study of 
English in our Universitj '.” — tVirtid of fnd'Ki, 

“ It is a useful book exactly suited to the wants and com- 
prehension of Indian pupils, and it ought to be employed as a 
text-hook in every school and college in Bengal. To teachers, 
as well as to boys, it will be an invaluable companion and 
guide .” — Ltd tmi Mi rror. 

•‘This is a very useful publication, and ought to prove a 
valuable help to the teachers and pupils in our English 
schools. ... It has been prepared with great care and 
with special reference to the requirements of the Indian 
students .” — Hi ndoo Patriot. 

“ So far as it goes, this is one of the most satisfactory books 
of the kind that we Lave seen. No point touched upon is 
slurred over ; a groat deal of matter is condensed into a small 
compass, and at the same time expressed in a simple, easy 
style. . . . Taking it as a whole, this is a scholarly little 
work ; and, as such, its usefulness will not be limited to one 
small class of students.” — Timas of India, 
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Companion Beader. 


“ Taking them as a whole, the ‘ Hints on the Study of 
English’ are exceedingly useful, and may be studied with 
profit by aspirants for XTinversity honours and distinctions.” — 
Indo^JtCuropea ii f'n rrespo ude nee, 

“ We can strongly recommend these excellent ‘ Hints on the 
Study of English * to the Native students.” — Madnu Times, 

I wish to say that the book shews wonderful toil and care, 
and is above the average even for purely English readers : for 
the articular purpose, it is. I should suppose, admirable.” — 
Jblu'traet from a letter from the lice, W, W. iSkrat, ^f.A., Pro^ 
feasor of Anfflo-So^on hi the University of CamhrUlye, 


A COMPANION READEK TO “HINTS ON 
THK Study OK English.” (Eighteeutli Thousand.) 
Derny Octavo. Price Rc. 1-4. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The passages selected are, in most cases, admirably adapt- 
ed for the purpose in view, and the notes generally give tlie 
student neither less than he ought to expect, nor more than 
he ought to get.” — Englishman, 

** We have no hesitation iu saying that Messrs. Rowe and 
Webb have rendered excellent service to the cause of Educa- 
tion in their Selections and their method of treating them for 
the purpose intended .” — Indian Daily News, 

*• The authors of the ‘Hints’ have rendered an additional 
service to the cause of English education, by supplying a 
‘ Companion Reader,’ of whose merits it would not be easy to 
speak too highly. . . . It is not merely a Reader, but a moat 
suggestive a)id judicious guide to teachers and students.” — 
Friend of India, 

“ We have much pleasure in bestowing high praise on Messrs. 
Howe and Webb for tbeir excellent * Companion Reader.’ The 
selections have been most judiciously clioscu, and the notes 
are admirable.” — East, 

“ The selections have been made with great discrimination 

and the notes appended to the several extracts 

are marked by the rare characteristio of meeting the real 
wants of young Indian students.” — Bengalee, 
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SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL 

FOR 

ENGLISH READERS, 


TRANSI.ATED IJY 


W. T. WEBB, M.A., 

Professor of History and Political Poononiy^ Presidency 
Collrgey Calrntia. 


London:— MACMILLAN AND CO. 
1879. 


“ We welcome an afctempfc to make him (Martial) more 
familiar to English readers, the more so when the attempt is 
so careful and meritorious as the volume before us. Mr. Webb 
deserves much credit for the industry and success with which 
he has applied himself to the interpretation of the text.”— 
Spectator, 

“ On the whole, possessed of considerable Saturday 

jteview. 

“ Mr. Webb’s translations are spirited, and as faithful as 
verse translation can bo to its original.” — Guardian, 

“ Many of Mr. Webb’s versions will give a pleasure un* 
alloyed by reservation and Queries, 

There are some good versions here, chiefly among the 
longer, more descriptive and less directly epigrammatio pieces 
selected for translation.” — JtJjraininer. 

A little volume which may be recommended to all readers.” 
— Graphic. 

‘‘Mr. Webb has rendered a valuable service to English 
readers by the publication of this little volume of scholarly 
translatious from the groat Latin epigrammatist.” — EnylUh* 
man (Calcutta). 
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